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‘*Don’r DO THAT!” PLEADED PRINCE, DROPPING UPON HIS KNEES. 


THE DOROAS OLUB: 


oR, 
OUR GIRLS AFLOAT. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC, 





CHAPTER I. 
PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


HAT’S the matter, Minnie Darling? 
You look so pale!” said Eva Doane, 
the secretary, as the young lady, president of 
*““The Dorcas Society,” entered the drawing- 
room of Captain Patterdale’s elegant man- 
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sion, where the meeting for that week was 
held. 

“T don’t know; I haven't felt very well for 
a month,” replied the president, languidly, as 
she seated herself on the sofa. ‘I should not 
have come to the meeting this afternoon, if I 
had not felt that I must.” 

“T heard you were not well,” added Nellie 
Patterdale, taking Minnie’s white hand. ‘Is 
it the slow fever that prevails so much just 
now?” 

**No; I have no fever; I am simply tired 
out, and ‘have lost my appetite. The doctor 
says I don’t take exercise enough.” 

‘*Well, why don’t you take more?” asked Eva. 
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‘‘T can’t! How stupid it is to walk, for in- 
stance, when you have nowhere to go, or to 
do anything just for the sake of exercise!” re- 
plied Minnie, rather pettishly, as though she 
had tried and failed in experiments of this 
kind. ‘*As soon as the warm weather comes, 
when we can play croquet, and stay out doors, 
I shall be well enough. Even then I shall 
envy the boys with their Yacht Club; they 
have such exciting and health-giving sports.” 

‘*Why can’t we have something of the 
kind?” suggested Ruth Hapgood, the vice- 
president. 

‘* What, sail boats?” exclaimed Eva. 

‘*No, not exactly sail them, but row them.” 

‘“‘There isn’t much fun or excitement in 
merely paddling about in the water,” added 
Minnie. 

‘¢We may have a boat club, as the lords of 
creation have a yacht club. Why not?” said 
Nellie Patterdale. 

‘‘Wouldn’t it be splendid!” added Mollie 
Longimore, one of the prettiest and sweetest 
of the young ladies in the room, though any 
one skilled in judging of feminine habiliments 
would have observed that she was not so rich- 
ly dressed as her companions, and that she 
wore no costly jewelry. 

By this time the attention of all the young 
ladies, varying in age from fourteen to twen- 
ty, was engaged in the new and exciting topic. 
They were mostly pupils of the high school in 
the city, and had formed the association for 
benevolent purposes. One day a poor Irish 
girl, who was struggling against many ob- 
stacles to obtain an education, was missed 
from her accustomed place in school. One 
of the scholars gave the information that the 
poor girl’s mother had been burned out the 
night before, and nearly all the clothing of 
her three children had been destroyed. The 
master suggested that his pupils should do 
something for the family, in this emergency, 
by bringing some of their cast-off clothing 
for the sufferers. In a few hours more gar- 
ments were supplied than the poor woman 
had ever possessed in all her lifetime. The 
girls seemed to be inspired by this deed of 
charity, which resulted in the formation of 
the Dorcas Society. It met one afternoon 
of each week, and the girls— many of them 
the daughters of the richest citizens of the 
place — made garments, and collected cast-off 
clothing, which they distributed to the poor, 
without distinction of sect, nation, or color. 
When money was needed, they raised it by 
carrying subscription papers to the wealthy. 

Everybody who knew anything about the 
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matter, declared that the Dorcas Society did a 
great deal of good, not only to the poor, but 
to its members, for charity is ‘* twice blessed.” 
In the cutting and making of garments, they 
were cheerfully assisted by their mothers and 
their maiden aunts, and being deeply inter- 
ested in their employment, they made great 
proficiency in the arts of sewing and dress- 
making. Doubtless some of the wealthier 
ones obtained a knowledge of what they would 
not have been required to learn at home. 

As it was a sewing society, and as the meet- 
ings were held in the afternoon, the boys of 
the school were very sorry to find that they 
could take no part in the good work; for the 
mothers of the girls insisted, for obvious rea- 
sons, that the young men should not be admit- 
ted to the society. 

The young “lords of creation” wished to 
contribute money, if nothing more, to the 
enterprise; but even this aid was resolutely 
declined. Yet the attendance of one boy was 
requested at each meeting, by the society, who 
was graciously permitted to run of errands for 
the members, to purchase thread and needles, 
deliver bundles, or even, if not otherwise em- 
ployed, to hold a skein of thread or yarn for 
winding. The mothers and maiden aunts 
were fully assured that there was no “ flirt- 
ing” in the scciety, which now consisted of 
twenty-five members. 

‘*We could form a boat club as well as the 
boys,” said Nellie Patterdale. 

‘* And buy a boat,” added Ruth Hapgood, 
“so that we could have it all to ourselves.” 

‘*How much would it cost?” asked Mollie 
Longimore, whose enthusiasm seemed to be 
suddenly checked. 

‘That would depend upon the size and fin- 
ish of it, I suppose,” replied Nellie. ‘‘My 
father has always said that rowing was a good 
exercise for girls; and he has seen young la- 
dies row as well or better than any‘boys.” 

“Mercury,” said Minnie, calling to Prince 
Willingood, who was the errand boy of the 
afternoon; and whoever held the office, he was 
always addressed by the name of the messen- 
ger of the gods, as, being the messenger of 
the goddesses, it was quite appropriate that 
he should be. 

‘*Miss President,” replied Prince, a good- 
looking fellow of seventeen, though not very 
well dressed. 

The young man bowed low, as he stood be- 
fore the chief officer of the association. His 


eye twinkled, and it was evident that he was 
just a little inclined to burlesque the forms of 
the society. 
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‘“*Do you know anything about row-boats, 
Mercury?” inquired the president. 

‘‘Do I know anything about row-boats, 
Minnie, darling?” he replied. 

‘*My name is Minnie Darling,” said the 
chief officer, blushing deeply; and the girls 
began to titter, as girls sometimes will, though 
not often on such solemn occasions as the pres- 
ent. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Miss President; but I 
said Minnie, darling,” added Prince, bowing 
low again. 

‘* You will oblige me by putting your words 
a little more closely together, for you speak 
my name as you would read it if some blun- 
dering writer had put a comma between the 
Christian and the surname.” 

‘*Pardon me; I will try to do better. 
nie darling — how is that?” 

Though he made no pause between the two 
words, he emphasized the first so that the 
effect was the same as before. 

‘* That will not do, sir! ” exclaimed the pres- 
ident, sharply. ‘‘I shall punish you for con- 
tempt of court—” 

‘*Pardon me; I have no contempt of court; 
for I think courting must be one of the nicest 
things in the world, though I don’t know any- 
thing about it myself.” 

‘*T shall banish you from the Dorcas Socie- 
ty forever.” 

‘*Don’t do that!” pleaded Prince, dropping 
upon his knees, and extending his arms, as 
one might do in a play. 

‘** As the president of this association, I will 
not permit such language,” said Minnie Dar- 
ling, severely. 

‘*T never will do itagain! I solemnly prom- 
ise, I vow on the honor of a knight —” 

** Silence, sir!” 

‘“*T am dumb.” 

‘*Shall this culprit be banished from our 
presence, Sisters of Dorcas?” continued the 
president, turning to the young ladies, whose 
mirth did not permit them to work. ‘Those 
in favor of it will say, ‘ Ay.’”’ 

Not one voted. 

‘Those opposed will say —exercttationtbus- 
que.” 

‘‘Pxercitationtbusgue,” exclaimed several 
who studied Latin, and knew the word. 

‘“*By the grace of these Sisters of Dorcas 
you are saved from banishment, Mercury; but, 
like General Jackson, I will take the responsi- 
bility, and drive you from this Eden, if you 
ever address me by any other than my official 
title.” 

“JT never will, 


Min- 


Min— Miss President — 
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thanks for your clemency,” answered Prince, 
bowing low again. 

“T asked you, Mercury, if you knew any- 
thing about row-boats? I repeat the ques- 
tion.” 

**T do, Miss President.” 

‘*What do you know?” 

“That they are used mostly in the water, 
Miss President.” 

‘* Indeed, Mercury!” 

‘*They are not of much use where there is 
no water, Miss President.” : 

‘*I see that you understand the whole sub- 
ject. How much do row-boats cost?” 

‘From two dollars and fifty cents up to a 
thousand dollars, Miss President.” 

‘« That is very definite.” 

‘*Row-boats are very definite, and include 
everything from a calked sugar-box up to the 
launch of a ship-of-the-line, Miss President.” 

‘*Do you know of a light boat, in which 
young ladies might practise the art of rowing, 
Mercury?” 

**T do.” 

‘Ts it for sale?” 

“Alas! I know not.” 

**Could you ascertain?” 

**T could.” 

‘*Go and do so.” 

“T fly on the wings of —J. Prince Willin- 
good.” 

‘‘Where is the boat, Mercury?” 

‘*In the shop of Don John, the renowned 
boat-builder, otherwise Ramsay & Son, who 
built it with his own skilful hands during the 
winter which has just passed away.” 

‘If for sale, ascertain the price, and whether 
it is suitable for young ladies.” 

“I am gone, Miss President; 
other instant he was gone. 

Prince Willingood hastened to the shop of 
Don John, the builder of the Sea Foam, Maud, 
Alice, and other celebrated yachts of the fleet. 
The young builder was hard at work painting 
a beautiful four-oar race-boat which he had 
just completed. ‘ 

‘¢ How you was, Don John?” said Prince. 

‘First rate; how are you, Prince?” 

‘“‘Salubrious. What are you going to do 
with that boat, Don John?” said the messen- 
ger of the goddesses, proceeding to business. 

*That depends. Work was slack with me 
this last winter, and I built her more for the 
fun of it, and to see what I could do in this 
line, than for any other reason.” 

‘¢ Well, she is as handsome as the prettiest 
girl in the High School. But what are you 
going to do with her?” 


and in an- 
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‘* Sell her, I suppose, if anybody wants her.” | Poor Mollie Longimore did not say a word, 


‘*Then she is for sale?” 

‘¢ She is, though I don’t care any great about 
selling her. I have an idea in my head, though 
I may sell her.” 

‘*What’s that?” 

‘*T think I won’t say anything about it now,” 
laughed Don John. 

‘* What’s the price of her?” 

**Two hundred dollars.” 

‘* Lowest price?” 

“The very lowest. I will keep her for my 
idea rather than let her go for less.” 

“Is she fit for girls—for young ladies — 
you know?” 

‘* For young ladies!” exclaimed Don John. 

‘‘That’s what I said.” 

‘* But why do you ask such a question?” 

‘*That’s my idea, and I think I won’t say 
anything about it,” replied Prince, demurely. 

‘*She is just the thing for young ladies. 
She is very light and very strong.” 

‘Right; that’s all; good by, Don John;” 
and Prince turned on his heel and left the 
shop, each of the young men wondering what 
the other's “‘ idea” was. 

Mercury returned to the elegant mansion 
of Captain Patterdale, and was in the pres- 
ence of the goddesses again. 

‘* Miss President.” 

** Mercury.” 

‘The row-boat is for sale.” 

‘“‘The price?” 

‘* Two hundred dollars.” 

‘Ts it suitable for young ladies?” 

‘* Most suitable, Miss President, for the re- 
nowned boat-builder assures me she is very 
light and very strong.” 

‘¢ How large is she, Mercury?” 

‘“‘T have not her length; but she must be 
thirty-five or forty feet long. She pulls four 
oars, and has room in the stern-sheets for two 
at least, besides the one who holds the tiller- 
ropes.” 

‘It is well, Mercury. Did you say aught 
to the boat-builder that the Sisters of Dorcas 
sent_you?” 

‘*T said nought to him that the goddesses 
had made me their winged messenger, Miss 
President.” 

‘* You were wise and discreet. Now, good 
Mercury, carry that bundle to Mrs. McFinni- 
gan, in the rear of Miller’s store.” 

Prince departed upon the errand, and the 
members discussed with enthusiasm the pur- 
chase of the new boat in the shop of Don 
John. If twenty of them contributed ten dol- 
lars apiece, the boat could be bought at once. 





and all her enthusiasm had suddenly subsided. 
Her father was not a millionaire, like Mr. 
Montague, nor a half- millionaire, like Captain 
Patterdale. His salary as the cashier of one 
of the banks was not large, and there had 
been much sickness in the family during the 
winter. All the children but herself had had 
the scarlet fever, and the doctor's bills and 
other expenses had been very large. She knew 
that her father had been much troubled about 
money matters, and she could not think of 
asking him for ten dollars to pay her share 
of the cost of the boat. Only the daughters 
of the rich men ought to expect to pay so 
much for such a luxury. 

‘*We will call it the Dorcas Club,” said 
Nellie Patterdale. ‘‘I like that name ever so 
much.” 

“So dol. That’s splendid! I was going 
to suggest the Benevolent Boat Club,” added 
Ruth; ‘ but I like the old name better.” 

‘* Will the boat club and the sewing society 
be the same thing?” asked Mollie Longimore, 
with a troubled expression. 

‘Yes; have it the same thing,” suggested 
Eva. 

‘*Very well; change the name from ‘socie- 
ty’ to ‘club,’” added Minnie. ‘‘Then we 
shall be an association for rowing and doing 
good to the poor.” . 

‘*But we can’t all engage in the boating 
part of the society’s business,” said Mollie. 

‘“Why not?” asked Nellie, with no little 
astonishment. 

‘* We are not all of us daughters of the na- 
bobs of the city,” replied Mollie, with a blush; 
for though she had courage enough to ac- 
knowledge the fact, it was no more than hu- 
man for her to feel the distinction between the 
rich and the poor of society. 

Indeed, it is generally the poor who feel it 
more than the rich. 

‘* What has that to do with it?” asked Nel- 
lie, with a merry laugh. 

‘‘Some of us cannot afford to pay ten dol- 
lars towards the boat,” said Mollie. 

‘*We don’t ask anybody to do so,” added 
Minnie. ‘‘ The purchase of the boat shall be 
by voluntary contribution. Certainly we shall 
not compel any one to pay anything.” 

‘*But those who do not pay anything will 
not feel like taking places in the boat,” argued 
Mollie. . 

‘*But they must be made to feel like it,” 
persisted Nellie, warmly. ‘‘It is no virtue on 
the part of any member that her father hap- 
pens to be rich; and I am sure the Dorcas 
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Society has always been as democratic as 
anything could be. I don’t think any one 
of us ever thought whether a girl’s father 
was rich or poor. Perhaps our fathers and 
mothers will not approve of our getting the 
boat.” 

‘©O, I know they. will!” exclaimed Eva. 

‘*We can ascertain before the next meet- 
ing,” said Minnie. 

‘But Mollie has almost frightened me out 
of the idea of having a boat,” continued Nel- 
lie, seriously. ‘‘I wouldn’t have anything 
like an aristocracy in the club, or any feeling 
that one is better or richer than another. If 
we have a boat, she must be as much for one 
as for another. I wish some one would make 
us a present of the boat, so as to save us from 
this difficulty.” : 

‘‘Perhaps some one would, if people knew 
that we wanted a boat,” suggested Ruth. 

‘* We don’t care to beg, or hint our wishes,” 
added Minnie. ‘‘But it can be managed in 
some way. Do you suppose girls can keep a 
secret?” 

‘“‘T know they can,” laughed Eva. ‘I am 
more afraid of Mercury than I am of the 
girls.” 

‘Miss President, I will never open my 
mouth, except to eat, outside of the lodge,” 
protested Prince, who had returned. 

‘‘ Lodge!” exclaimed the girls. 

‘“‘If you are going to have a secret society, 
it will be a lodge,” added the messenger. 

‘* But we only want to keep the secret from 
each other. We don’t want it to be known 
who contributes for the boat,” explained Min- 
nie. 

‘“*T can manage that nicely,” said Nellie, 
going to the book-case in the room and taking 
therefrom a package of plain white envelopes, 
and giving them out, one to each member. 

‘*What’s that for?” asked Minnie. 

‘*T will tell you,” answered Nellie, seating 
herself again. ‘‘ Each girl shall give the en- 
velope to her father, explaining to him that 
we desire to purchase the boat without any of 
our members knowing who pays for it. She 
shall tell her father that no one must con- 
tribute a dollar unless he feels able to do 
so, and no one is to know whether he gives 
anything or not; and he must be pledged 
not to tell of it himself. Whatever he is will- 
ing to contribute, he must put into the en- 
velope, seal it up, and give it to his daughter, 
who shall hand it to the treasurer at the next 
meeting.” 

‘**I beg your pardon, Miss President; but 
may I be permitted to offer a suggestion?” in- 
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terposed Prince, who was quite as much inter- 


ested in the plan as the young ladies. 

‘*Certainly; go on, Mercury,” replied Min- 
nie. 

‘*Any girl can see whether the envelope 
contains a bill or not by holding it up to the 
light. Besides, all the girls won’t tell the story 
in the same way; and if any one forgets part 
of the explanation, the plan would fail. Joe 
Guilford has a printing press, and plenty of 
type. He publishes the High School Ama- 
teur, you know, and does job-work besides. 
Suppose you write a circular, explaining the 
whole plan, print it, and put it into the enve- 
lope, asking the father to return the circu- 
lar, with his money folded into it, in the en- 
velope.” 

‘Very good, indeed, Mercury!” replied Min- 
nie; and the plan was adopted. 

Nellie proceeded to write the circular, which 
was read and amended till it was adopted by 
vote. Prince was appointed to procure the 
printing of it. Three days later, the work 
was done, the copies enclosed in white enve- 
lopes, and given to the members. 

The document was headed *‘ Private and con- 
fidential,” and Joe Guilford was not allowed 
even to keep a copy in his printing office. It 
was very clearly written, and appealed to the 
fathers to whom it was addressed to keep the 
secret for the good of all concerned. Those 
who did not favor the enterprise, and those 
who were unable or unwilling to give to the 
object, had the assurance that no one but 
themselves would know how much they con- 
tributed, or if they contributed at all, if they 
concealed the fact themselves, as they were 
requested to do. 

Mollie Longimore received her envelope, 
with the other members, but she took it with 
some embarrassment. 

“T don’t feel just right about it, Minnie,” 
she said. ‘‘MustI give it to my father?” 

‘* There is nothing to compel you to do so,” 
replied the president. 

‘* My father is not able to give even a dol- 
lar; but he is proud, and he would feel obliged 
to do so, if I gave him the circular,” added 
Mollie, blushing. 

‘Do as you think best, and I will take the 
responsibility, Mollie; only return the enve- 
lope at the next meeting, sealed like the 
others.” 

And Mollie decided that she would not even 
tempt her troubled father to contribute a 
single dollar to the boat. As she walked 
towards home, Prince Willingood overtook 
her. 
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CHAPTER II. ° 
DINNER FOR ONE. 


MoLuieE LONGIMORE was a good girl, and 
if she knew that she was pretty, she did not 
seem to know it. She lived in the same street 
with Prince Willingood, and so it happened 
that they often walked to and from school to- 
gether. It is not certain that they did not 
sometimes walk together by the connivance 
of Prince, though never by that of Mollie. 
For this and some other reasons they were 
better acquainted and more intimate with each 
other than with most of their schoolmates. 

Whether Mollie knew that she was pretty 
or not, Prince had a decided opinion in favor 
of the affirmative of this proposition; and this 
may be one reason why they so often chanced 
to get home from school at about the same 
time. Probably the young man had no very 
definite ideas of love, in relation to the young 
lady, and had not yet made up his mind that 
he would die for Mollie, or even live for her; 
but he had a very high respect, and a very 
deep regard, for her. 

‘*T suppose you have your envelope, Mol- 
lie,” said he, placing himself by her side, 
though at a bashful distance from her. 

“Yes, I have it; but I am not going to give 
it to my father,” replied she, decidedly. 

‘“*Why not?” 

**T don’t think it would be right to do so; 
and Minnie told me to do as I thought best. 
We have had some one sick in the family all 
winter, and father feels very poor.” 

‘What are you going to do with the circu- 
lar?” asked Prince. 

‘¢T shall return it at the meeting next Tues- 
day. Iwish you would keep it for me till that 
time, Prince. I don’t like to carry it home, 
for fear mother or father might see it. The 
children are always poking over my books and 
papers.” 

‘*T will keep it, and give it to you when you 
go to the meeting, for I am not Mercury next 
time, you know,” replied Prince, as he took 
the envelope and placed it in one of his books. 

‘Thank you, Prince. I wouldn’t have fa- 
ther see it for anything, for I am almost sure 
he would feel obliged to give something if he 
read the circular. He has pride enough for a 
man who is worth a hundred thousand dollars. 
Mother told me the other day that I must not 
ask him for any new dress this spring, because 
he is so terribly worried about money matters. 
But don’t you tell anybody what I say, for all 
the world, Prince.” 

** Certainly not, Mollie.” 





**T wouldn’t have said anything, but I have 
felt so badly about this circular ever since the 
plan was mentioned. I think I must withdraw 
from the Dorcas Society, for I ought not even 
to pay the dollar a year for my membership. 
Father has grown so pale and thin, worrying 
about the bills he cannot pay, that I am afraid 
he will be sick. Your uncle knows all about 
his affairs, and I suppose you do.” 

**My uncle!” repeated Prince, and his lips 
seemed to be involuntarily compressed as he 
uttered the words. ‘‘He don’t tell me about 
his business; but I think your father would be 
less miserable if he had some other man for 
his principal creditor.” 

‘*T never heard father say anything against 
your uncle.” 

‘* Your father is not one of the sort to do so.” 

‘*He is very patient and uncomplaining, 
but he suffers terribly.” 

At this point of the conversation, they 
reached the house of the cashier, and Mollie 
parted from her friend. Prince crossed the 
street, and opened the broken-down gate of a 
dilapidated dwelling. It looked like the home 
of poverty; but it was not. It was the small- 
est and meanest house on the street. Prince 
entered it at the street door, and passed into 
the front apartment, which was the sitting- 
room. Its ragged carpet, its painted chairs 
scarred by long use, its broken rocking-chair, 
its cheap, rude secretary, the dented, smoking 
stove, were in keeping with the exterior of the 
house, and everything within and without in- 
dicated the meanness of the owner and occu- 
pant, Mr. Fox Bushwell, the uncle and guar- 
dian of the young man. 

Prince tossed his books upon a three-legged 
table, and passed out into the kitchen. It was 
half past two in the afternoon, and, like all 
other school-boys, he was hungry. He was a 
growing boy of seventeen, and he was blessed 
with an appetite. Mr. Fox Bushwell did not 
so regard that appetite; to him it was a curse. 
Even Mrs. Pining, the melancholy housekeep- 
er of the establishment, did not view it with 
favor, for it certainly increased the amount, 
though not the variety, of her culinary toils. 

The dinner.table, standing against the wall, 
with one leaf raised, was waiting the late- 
comer from school. Her employer insisted 
upon having his meal at twelve o’clock, and 
Mrs. Pining groaned at the necessity of keep- 
ing Prince’s dinner for him till the middle of 
the afternoon, as she expressed it; but as she 
never bestowed any extra labor on the hungry 
boy, he was the principal sufferer under the 
arrangement. The housekeeper placed the 
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dinner on the table, and Prince stood in the 
middle of the room looking at the woman and 
at the food. He did not say anything for some 
time, but it was plain enough to Mrs. Pining 
that thought and feeling were boiling in his 
mind and heart. Not that he was a grumbler 
or an unreasonable young man; not that he 
was given to “turning up his nose at his 
victuals,” for Prince was easily satisfied, and 
entirely reasonable in his desires. 

We confess that we have some doubts about 
recording the scenes which transpired that 
afternoon in the kitchen and sitting-room of 
Fox Bushwell’s house, lest we should again 
be charged with picturing a hero who rebels 
against his guardian, and therefore commits 
forgery and theft. A boy who is bad enough 
to insist upon his own clear right to decent 
food, when it is paid for out of his own inher- 
itance, — even, when driven to desperation, to 
‘* strike out for his rights,” — ought to be wick- 
ed enough to forge a note, or steal his friend's 
money. Of course boys have no rights which 
a cruel and selfish guardian is bound to re- 
spect. Of course boys are not capable of 
judging whether they are misused or not; and 
those who are well treated are sure to imitate 
the example of those who are ill treated, if 
they ‘‘ strike for their rights.” Even a bright 
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boy does not know the difference between right 
and wrong. If he is well clothed, lodged, and 
fed, he will so confuse and confound things 
as to imagine that he is deprived of the simple 
comforts of life! 

Truly it is an awful responsibility which one 
assumes in telling the story of a boy who, un- 
der any possible circumstances, rebels against 
his guardian; and before we do so, we must 
solemnly appeal to all our boy-readers not to 
confound their own situation with that of 
the hero. If you dine upon roast beef, 
roast turkey, chicken pie, and similar luxu- 
ries every day in the week, do not consid- 
er yourself starved, and commit forgery — we 
beg of you, boys, don’t do it. If you are 
decently and comfortably clothed, do not im- 
agine that you are naked, and break into a 
bank. If you have a nice room at home, with 
a hair mattress to sleep upon, do not allow 
yourself to believe that you have to sleep on 
the hay in the barn, and pick somebody’s 
pocket. If you have kind parents, or even 
maiden aunts, who love you, watch over you, 
and care for you in sickness and in health, 
though they faithfully rebuke your faults, do 
not imagine that you are tyrannized over by 
cruel guardians, and get up a riot in the High 
School. 
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Of course boys from the age of twelve to 
twenty are utterly incapable of making dis- 
tinctions, and must believe, in their own cases, 
that they are treated with the utmost severity, 
if their mothers tell them not to stay out after 
midnight. They can’t tell the difference be- 
tween their own happy lot and that of the boy 
who is kicked and cuffed, starved and ill treat- 
ed in any manner, in the story, even if the 
writer of it uses his utmost ingenuity to make 
out as bad a case as possible for his hero. 
Of course the brighter the boy who lives out 
his real life on Murray Hill, the more likely 
he is to imagine himself the victim of a cruel 
tyrant. We hope the. boys will all heed this 
solemn warning: do not strike for liberty un- 
til you are reasonably sure that you are a 
slave, or in prison, or are abused and down- 
trodden. Feeling confident that not a single 
one of our readers — after this admonition — 
will commit forgery because Prince Willingood 
was ill treated, we will go on with the story. 

Mrs. Pining had put the dinner on the ta- 
ble, and the young man stood looking at it. 
Even the housekeeper saw that he was dissat- 
isfied, and that he had the manner of one who 
intended mischief. It ought to be said that 
Prince had been a patient sufferer, and up to 
this time had made no trouble in the house. 
However he had felt aggrieved at the diet 
provided for him, he had hardly ever uttered 
a complaint. 

The dinner set before him consisted of salt 
fish, potatoes, and hard brown bread. The 
drawn butter provided for the fish was very 
strong of warm water, and very strong of but- 
ter — noton account of the quantity of the butter 
in it, but on account of the inherent strength 
of the butter itself. The potatoes, originally 
boiled, had latterly been baked till they were 
of the color and consistency of sole leather. 
Now, if this had been an accidental or occa- 
sional dinner, on a washing, house-cleaning, 
or other day of domestic casualties, I am sure 
that Prince would not have felt justified in 
turning up his nose at the fare set before him. 

For our part, we cordially approve a ‘‘ Cape 
Cod turkey,” or salt-tish dinner, even as often 
as once a week; but we insist upon the boiled 
beets, egg sauce, and pork scraps, which are 
as much its constituent elements as the fish 
itself. Yet we could not stand it four times a 
week any more than Prince Willingood could. 
The staple articles of Fox Bushwell’s bill of 
fare were salt fish and baked beans, varied 
with fresh fish — when Prince caught it him- 
self. Once in awhile the proprietor of the 
tumble-down house bought some corned beef, 





or ‘‘salt horse,” at the ship chandler’s, when 
it was too poor for sailors’ use. 

On this occasion Prince was unusually hun- 
“gry, even for a school-boy. He never carried 
a luncheon, as most of his school-mates did, 
because there was nothing in the house to 
carry but brown bread; and his pride would 
not permit him to eat that in the presence of 
his school-mates, who took sandwiches, pie, 
cake, and doughnuts from their tin boxes. If 
his friends — and he had plenty of them — 
had known how it was with him, they would 
have insisted upon his partaking of their 
lunches. 

That morning the oak-leaf tea had been 
particularly bad, even worse than the crust- 
coffee which the housekeeper sometimes made, 
and the herring had been so abominably 
strong and salt that he had gone to school as 
hungry as when he got up. At half past two 
in the afternoon his appetite had not dimin- 
ished. 

Prince was hungry enough to eat salt fish 
and strong butter; and probably he would 
have done so if he had not been considering 
the situation, and come to the conclusion that 
it was not his duty to submit to semi-starva- 
tion. He had made up his mind that he could 
not stand it any longer, even if the flesh was 
willing. He had no chance tu earn any money, 
with which to improve his diet, or he would 
have done so. More than this, he was labor- 
ing under the belief that his uncle’s treat- 
ment of him was a personal outrage — for this 
young man of seventeen was the heir of over 
twenty thousand dollars, left him by his fa- 
ther, which yielded an income of at least 
twelve hundred a year. He had been an only 
child, and his parents had both died when he 
was quite young. They had lived in another 
part of the state; and, though the boy’s moth- 
er was Fox Bushwell’s sister, neither she nor 
her husband seemed to have fathomed his 
meanness, for Mr. Willingood had made him 
the executor of his will, the trustee of his 
property, and the guardian of the child. A 
more unfit person could. not possibly have 
been selected for either of these charges. 

In justice to Prince’s father, it should be 
said that Fox Bushwell had been growing 
meaner, more sordid, and more dishonest 
every day for the last dozen years, or since 
the death of his wife, who was a good woman, 
and exercised a salutary influence over him. 
For a couple of years after Prince was brought 
to the house of his uncle, the child had the 
kindly care of Mrs. Bushwell; but after her 
death he had really been alone in the world, 
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till he made friends for himself outside of his 
cold and comfortless home. By the terms of 
his father’s will, he was to receive the best 
education the town and High Schools could 
afford; and this was doubtless the only reason 
why he was permitted to attend school up to 
the age of seventeen. 

Prince looked at the dinner on the table, and 
rebelled against it. Perhaps it were better to 
eat salt fish for dinner for the fourth time that 
week than to go hungry; and if that had been 
the alternative, he would. have eaten it. As 
it was, he would not. 

‘*Have you anything else for my dinner, 
Mrs. Pining?” Prince began, as gently as he 
could. 

‘*Luda massy! What a world of trouble 
we live in! Ain't that enough for you?” de- 
manded the amazed housekeeper. 

‘*T’m tired of salt fish, especially when the 
potatoes are all burned up, and the gravy is 
nothing but water,” replied Prince. 

** What on airth are we comin’ to?” 

‘* Coming to dinner, I hope. No more salt 
fish for me — at least not more than once a 
week.” 

‘* This is a world of sin and sorrer,” groaned 
the widow Pining. ‘‘ We are all dyin’, perish- 
in’ mortals, and can’t eat salt fish!” 

**T can’t eat any more of it,” said Prince, 
as he took a butcher-knife from the tray, and 
passed out into the back room. 

‘** What on airth’s got into the boy?” moaned 
Mrs. Pining. ‘Is he goin’ to kill hisself?” 

She followed the desperate youngman. But 
Prince had not the remotest idea of commit- 
ting suicide. He was too sensible a fellow to 
do anything of the kind. Probably he would 
not have thought of refusing to eat the salt 
fish, if he had not known of something better 
to do. Late in the fall of the year before, Fox 
Bushwell had killed a hog, which he had kept 
in defiance of the public sentiment of his lo- 
cality, and of the public health. He had sold 
all the best part of it, except one ham, which 
hung in the back room, smoked and ready for 
use. Why he had kept it, he could not have 
told if he had been pressed for an answer. 
Certainly he had not meant to eat it himself, 
or to permit the other members of his family 
to do so; at least he had not allowed any such 
extravagance so far, and it was contrary to his 
nature to do it in the future. 

Prince jumped upon a wash-bench, and took 
the ham from its roost on the nail. He laid 
it upon the bench, and felt of the edge of the 
knife. Doubtless his mouth watered as he 
thought of making his dinner from such a 





savory dish as fried ham. He had noremem- 
brance of ever having tasted such a luxury at 
home, though he had several times cooked 
and eaten it on board of the yachts, where he 
had practised the culinary art under the in- 
struction of Morris Hollinghead, the most 
celebrated cook in the fleet. 

‘¢ What on airth are you goin’ to do, Prince 
Willingood?” cried Mrs. Pining, amazed and 
horrified at the actions of the young man. 

“I’m going to have some dinner,” replied 
he, as coolly as he could speak, at the same 
time cutting off a slice of the ham. 

** But, stop! Worldof sin andsorrer! What 
will your uncle say?” 

‘* He can say anything he pleases. I’m go- 
ing to have some dinner for once in my life, 
if I have to fight for it;” and Prince cut off 
another of the small slices. 

‘* Heavens and airth! Mr. Bushwell will kill 
you, and kill me, too, if I don’t stop this 
shameful waste.” 

**Don't you meddle. I do it myself; and I 
don’t ask you even to look on. If you inter- 
fere, I shall fight — that’s all.” 

‘*Lud sakes alive! I’m a poor creeter, ina 
dyin’, perishin’ world!” 

**That’s so,” added Prince; and he con- 
tinued to cut off the small slices till he thought 
he had enough; and most people would have 
thought he was getting up a dinner for four. 

Then he proceeded to trim off the slices till 
they were clean and nice, as he used to pre- 
pare them on board of the yachts. 

‘* It’s wicked, Prince, in this sufferin’, dyin’ 
world, to waste all that good bacon. What 
do you cut all that off for?” asked the house- 
keeper. 

‘* That’s the way to fix it.” 

‘* No, ’tain’t. You waste more’n half on’t.” 

‘*T can’t help it. That dirty, black outside 
isn’t fit to eat.” 

‘In all my born days, I never seed nobody 
so diffikilt. What’s the world comin’ to?” 

‘*T don’t know what it’s coming to. I don’t 
know that I care.” . 

‘¢What will your uncle say?” 

‘You know what he will say, and so do [; 
but I’m ready to face the music,” added Prince, 
as he threw the slices into a spider that hung 
in the back room. 

Taking an armful of wood and the cooking 
utensil, he returned to the kitchen. Starting 
up the fire, he prepared for still more active 
operations, watched all the time by the house- 
keeper. In a few moments the ham was hiss- 
ing and sizzling in the spider, sending forth 
a rich odor, such as had not gladdened the 
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interior of Fox Bushwell’s house for.many a 
year. 


‘* We are all goin’ to perdition! ” sighed the | 


widow Pining. 

“Tf we are, I'm going on a full stomach,” 
replied Prince, as he turned the ham, which 
caused it to redouble its music. 

‘*You will be the ruin of us all, Prince. 
This dyin’, sufferin’ world is no place for such 
folks as you be. Your appetite will be the 
death of you.” 

**T’'m afraid it will, if I don’t do something 
to satisfy it.” 

Prince wanted to go to the closet and get 
some cold potatoes to fry with the ham, for he 
knew there must be some there for the fish- 
hash the next morning, which as surely fol- 
lowed the salt-fish dinner as the rising follows 
the setting sun; but he was afraid, if he left 
his dinner, the housekeeper would carry it off. 
However, to prevent such a catastrophe, he 
bore the spider to the closet with him, and 
there sliced into it three or four good-sized 
potatoes. 

‘* Lud sakes,” groaned Mrs. Pining; ‘ there’ll 
be nothing for breakfast in the house, if you 
use up all them potaters.” 

‘** Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of,’” replied Prince, as he dished up the ham, 
and proceeded to cook the potatoes. 

In a few moments they were done, and the 
hungry young man sat down at the table, with 
the savory dinner before him. The thought 
of the consequences of his rash deed did not 
seem to diminish his appetite, and he ate like 
one who had not tasted food for.twenty-four 
hours, which was almost literally the case with 
him. The widow Pining was too much ex- 
cited to sit down, and she stood by the table, 
her face the very picture of horror and dis- 
may, while Prince devoured slice after slice 


. of the ham, and half after half of the potatoes. 


Doubtless he ate all he could; but he was not 
quite able to ‘‘ punish ” all he had cooked. 

‘“*T feel better,” said he, rising from the ta- 
ble. *‘I will finish what there is left in the 
morning.” 

‘*T shouldn’t think you’d be able to go. Suf- 
ferin’ and dyin’ world! To think what a lot 
of that nice bacon you’ve wasted! I know 
your uncle was goin’ to sell it,” added the 
housekeeper. ‘* Well, it’s a wicked world we 
live in! There ain’t no sech thing as grati- 
tude in’t. I didn’t think you’d do secha thing 
as steal that bacon, and waste sech a lot on’t, 
too!” 

‘*IT saved my bacon; that’s the whole of it, 
Mrs. Pining.” 





At that moment the front door opened, and 
the step of Fox Bushwell ‘was heard and rec- 


ognized. 


“Now you'll ketch it, Prince Willingood!” 
said the housekeeper, in a low and impressive 
tone. 

‘*I’m ready,” answered the young man, as 
he strained up his nerves to meet the on- 
slaught. 

Fox Bushwell came into the kitchen at once. 
He came snuffing with his peaked nose, as 
though he smelt something. Perhaps he 
** smelt a rat,” as well as fried ham. 

‘* What’s this smell all over the house?” he 
demanded, in his whining, high, treble voice. 

At that moment his eyes rested on the rem- 
nants of Prince’s feast on the table, and his 
thin, hatchety face contracted into an ag- 
glomeration of frowns, which were intended 
to annihilate the woe-begone housekeeper, to 
whom his glance was directed. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BATTLE FOUGHT AND WON. 


Mr. Fox BusHWELL was fifty-five years old, 
but he was thin, gray, and wrinkled enough 
to be seventy-five. From the force of habit 
rather than in deference to the decencies of 
life, he shaved his furrowed face twice a week, 
leaving the growth of wiry white beard under 
his chin and beneath his jaws. His hair, of 
the same color, was generally very long, be- 
cause it cost money tocutit, since the removal 
to distant parts of a cousin, who used to do 
the job gratuitously, with the sheep-shears. 
We do not like to say it, but this man had for- 
merly been a preacher. He had picked up ed- 
ucation enough to enable him to obtain a li- 
cense. He had been regularly settled in a 
small place; but a pastorate of two years had 
convinced his people that the Rev. Fox Bush- 
well had missed his calling; that his piety 
was a pretence, and his life a mockery of his 
preaching. 

For a few years more he supplied vacant 
pulpits as occasion offered ; but then his father 
died, and left him ten thousand dollars, a like 
sum passing to his only sister, Prince’s moth- 
er. Healready owned the small house in which 
he lived, and the large lot of land on which it 
stood. This territory he sold in small parcels, 
as the growth of the city increased the value 
of the lots. Events led him to become a 
money-lender. He would sell a lot, and ad- 
vance money to the purchaser to build a house 
upon it, taking a mortgage on the whole for 
security. He wasa hard man, and scrupled 
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not to take adv&ntage of the needy, extorting 
extravagant interest, and taking possession 
of mortgaged property upon the slightest fail- 
ure to comply with the conditions. It costhim 
next to nothing to live, for he believed that 
money spent upon the body was wasted. 

The patrimony of his nephew enlarged his 
capital upon which to speculate on the wants 
of the needy; and, though he made it pay 
eight, ten, or twelve per cent., he returned 
only legal interest on his accounts. As a mean 
man becomes meaner as he grows older, Fox 
Bushwell, when he was fifty, was a miser, a 
skinflint, an extortionist, anda thief. This is 
simply describing him as he was, and as we 
knew him — for he is not a fancy sketch. He 
had sold some of the houses in his street two 
or three times, for non-payment of interest or 
principal. Of course he was generally hated 
and despised by those who had any dealings 
with him. 

At the death of his wife, he had procured 
the services of Mrs. Pining as housekeeper. 
She was not much more than half-witted, but 
she had loaned a few hundred dollars to her 
employer, —her dowry from her late hus- 
band's estate, — the interest of which was her 
only income, for Fox Bushwell paid her no 
wages. The poor woman was as credulous 
as she was simple, and had been kept in her 
place by mingled hope and fear. She had 
somehow obtained the notion that the money- 
lender intended to marry her. Doubtless 
something to this effect had been said by 
him; at any rate, he was careful to keep alive 
the delusion. This was her hope; and she 
feared if she left her situation her tyrant would 
cheat her out of her little fortune, thus leav- 
ing her a beggar in ‘this sufferin’, dyin’ 
world.” This woman, with her hopes and 
fears, had had the principal care of Prince 
Willingood from his childhood. 

The property of the young man was charged 
five dollars a week for his board; and this sum 
more than paid the whole living expenses of 
the family. Fox Bushwell purchased his 
clothing, which was of the plainest and home- 
liest quality. Altogether the young man’s 
expenses were not more than four hundred a 
year, leaving a surplus of twice that amount 
from his income. Not till just before his in- 
troduction to the reader had Prince considered 
his financial relations to his uncle. In fact 
he knew nothing about them till by diligent 
inquiry he obtained the information, with the 
assistance of friends, from the records of the 
Probate Court. As has been stated before, he 
had come to the conclusion that he was enti- 
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tled jor fae better than he did, and even to 


have an occasional dollar for pocket money, 
as other boys of his age had. 

Fox Bushwell stood in the kitchen, gazing 
at the remnants of his ward’s dinner. The 
odor of fried ham was as much unknown in 
that house as though its inmates had been the 
true followers of Mohammed, the prophet of 
Islam. The skinflint was amazed and horri- 
fied, and turned his gaze to Mrs. Pining. 

‘* What does this mean?” he demanded, in 
the husky tones he might have used if a mur- 
der had been committed in his house. 

‘**Tain’t none of my doin’s,” pleaded the 
housekeeper. ‘‘ Look here, Mr. Bushwell;” 
and she led the way to the back room, where 
she pointed with horror, and in significant si- 
lence, at the leg of ham lying on the wash- 
bench, just as Prince had left it, with the rind 
and parings at its side. 

“Who cut that ham?” growled the miser. 

‘¢ Sufferin’, dyin’ world knows I hadn’t noth- 
in’ to do with it,” groaned Mrs. Pining. 

‘¢ Who did it, then?” 

The widow Pining pointed silently in the 
direction of the kitchen, whither Fox Bush- 
well instantly returned. 

‘“*Did you cut that ham, Prince?” he de- 
manded, with a scowl which only a mortal sin 
ought to have conjured upon a human face. 

“I did,” replied Prince, squarely. 

You did?” 

Prince nodded. 

‘*What made you do it?” continued the 
guardian, confounded by the coolness and self- 
possession of the young man. 

‘*T wanted some dinner.” 

‘‘Dinner! Didn’t you have your dinner of 
salt fish and potatoes, as I did?” 

‘* Sufferin’, dyin’ world! He had just the 
same as the rest on us,” added Mrs. Fining. 
‘*T kept his dinner for him, as I allers does; 
and it was good strong victuals for anybody, 
and enough on’t.” 

**It was strong of bad butter, I grant,” re- 
plied Prince. ‘I am so tired of salt fish that 
I can’t eat any more of it. I have tried to eat 
it; but I can’t stand it any longer.” 

‘*You can’t?” gasped Fox Bushweil. 

‘*No, sir, I cannot. It is salt fish for break- 
fase_and salt fish for dinner more than half 
the time; and when it isn’t salt fish, it is 
smoked herring or baked beans. The poorest 
common laborer in the city lives better than 
I do, and better than you do, uncle Fox.” 

** Don’t you have enough to eat?” 

**T don’t complain so much of the quantity 
as I do of the quality. It don’t matter how 
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much there is on the table, when it is so poor 
that I can’t eat it.” 

‘Indeed! Has it come to this?” said the 
uncle, severely. 

‘**Tt has come to this. My dinner to-day was 
salt fish, with potatoes cooked to a chip, with 
drawn butter mostly water, but so strong at 
that I could not bear the smell, much less the 
taste, of it,” continued Prince, calmly. ‘‘ For 
breakfast I had a thin smoked herring, so salt 
and strong I could not eat it. I had hardly 
tasted anything since dinner yesterday, when 
I came into the house this afternoon.” 

“You are getting dainty,” sneered Fox 
Bushwell. 

‘*I don’t think lam. But whether I am or 
not, I shall stand this thing no longer.” 

** You won’t?” 

“+ Wo, air.” 

‘* ‘We'll see.” 

‘** Both of us will see.” 

There was something in the tone and man- 
ner of the young man which made an impres- 
sion on the miser. 

‘*And you cut that ham, which I have been 
saving all winter?” he added. 

“7 aia.” 

‘Is that ham yours?” 

‘* While it is in the house where I board, I 
claim an interest in it.” 

‘*You’vegot to eat what's set before you; and 
you haven’t any right to touch anything else. 
That ham belongs to me, and when you took 
it you stole it,” said Fox Bushwell, warmly and 
sternly. 

‘*T should like to be taken up for stealing it. 
I should like to tell the justice all about it, 
and read to him our bill of fare for any week 
in the year,” replied Prince. ‘‘We might as 
well have this matter understood now. You 
receive five dollars a week for my board.” 

‘* Who told you that?” demanded the guar- 
dian, evidently startled by the statement. 

‘*T got it from good authority.” 

‘“*T can charge anything I please, and the 
judge can allow it or not, just as he likes.” 

‘* Five dollars a week is the price you said 
you should charge. I can prove this.” 

‘* Well, it’s cheap for taking care of a boy, 
and looking after his washing and mending, 
his manners and his morals.” 

‘* Never mind the manners or the morals. 
It don’t cost you much to attend tothem. For 
the sum I pay, I am entitled to as good board 
as mechanics and laborers have at the same 
price. If you will pay my board in a sailor’s 
boarding-house, I will be satisfied.” 

‘I shall do nothing of the sort,” protested 


Fox Bushwell. ‘‘I give you enough to eat, 
and that which is good enough.” 

**T don’t think so; and something must be 
done about it.” 

“You want to run away — do you?” 

‘* No, sir, Ido not. I have no intention of 
running away.” 

Fox Bushwell wished he would run away, 
and never return; it would simplify his ac- 
counts as trustee of the boy’s property. 

‘You live as well as I do; and what’s good 
enough for me is good enough for you.” 

**T don’t think so.” 

‘*T don't care what you think. But what I 
have in the house hereafter, I shall keep under 
lock and key.” 

‘* My father left twenty thousand dollars to 
me, in your care. By this time, taking out all 
my expenses, it ought to be at least thirty thou- 
sand, at simple interest, six per cent. My in- 
come to-day ought to be eighteen hundred 
dollars; and I have to live, week in and week 
out, year in and year out, on salt fish, smoked 
herring, baked beans, brown bread, and strong 
butter.” 

‘¢ The living is good enough for me, and so 
it is for you,” muttered the uncle, amazed to 
find that his ward knew something about his 
own finances. 

‘* We differ; and as the income of my prop- 
erty is eighteen hundred dollars a year, I in- 
sist on something better, whether I have itin 
this house, or some other. More than this, 
being seventeen years old, I want a little money 
to spend myself.” 

**- You do!” exclaimed Fox Bushwell, aghast 
at such unheard-of impudence. 

‘*T do. As the matter stands now, I can’t 
buy a sheet of paper, a pencil, or a book.” 

*T have bought all those things for you.” 

‘‘ You refused to buy four books for me the 
other day, when I asked for them.” 

“*You didn’t need them.” 

‘¢T wanted them, and I think I am able to 
own those, and many more.” 

‘‘T can’t countenance no such extravagance. 
It isn’t necessary for you to own books of his- 
tory.” 

‘¢ We differ, and I may as well come to the 
point. I am going to live decently —I mean 
as well as laborers and sailors live. If my 
breakfast to-morrow morning should be salt 
fish, or herring, or baked beans, I shall get 
my meal at the eating-house, and have it 
charged to you as my guardian.” 

“TI won’t pay it!” protested Fox Bush- 





well. 
‘“* Perhaps you willin the end. At any rate, 
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Hoxley says he will take his chances of col- 
lecting the bill.” 

‘Have you been telling Hoxley that you 
haven't lived well enough at home?” demand- 
ed the guardian, angrily. 

‘* Sufferin’, dyin’ world!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Pining, moved deeply by this new aspect of 
the case. 

‘*Tt was not necessary to tell him or any- 
body else that we live worse than the Irish 
laborers. Everybody knows it. In the sec- 
ond place, I want an allowance of ten dollars 
a month, for the present, to purchase books 
and other things that I need.” 

‘*Ten dollars a month! 
Prince?” cried Fox Bushwell. ‘‘Ten dollars 
a month to a boy of your age! I didn’t think 
you could be impudent enough to ask for more 
than twenty-five cents a month, at the out- 
side.” 

*““Ten dollars I ask for, and ten dollars I 
shall have, besides decent board.” 

‘* The boy’s insane! ” 

‘* Sufferin’, dyin’ world!” groaned the 
widow. 

** It’s no use for you and me to argue the 
point; we can never agree.” 

‘* Never! You won’t get any ten dollars a 
month out of me, nor tendollarsa year. That's 
the way to spoil boys.” 

‘* And the board, as the allowance, is de- 
nied? Shall I be fed as well as common sail- 
ors?” 

‘I’m not going to have any extravagance 
in my house.” 

‘* Very well, uncle Fox; it is my next move,” 
replied Prince, rising from his chair. 

‘*What are you going to do?” asked the 
guardian, evidently much troubled by the con- 
duct of the boy. 

‘* T don’t know that it is necessary for me to 
tell you; but I'm going to do something im- 
mediately.” 

‘*Humph! 
guardian.” 

‘‘T know you are; but you may not always 
be.” 

‘* What!” 

‘‘T don’t believe that in this free country a 
boy who has, or ought to have, an income of 
eighteen hundred dollars a year, can be le- 
gally starved, or half starved, and deprived 
of the common comforts of life, uncle Fox! 
I don’t believe it. I don’t believe that I can 
even be deprived of the luxury of books. I’m 
rich enough to board at the best hotel in the 
city; but I ask only plain food.” 

Fox Bushwell drew a long breath, and per- 


Are you crazy, 


What can you do? I’m your 
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haps his thin face was a shade paler than 
usual, though that was hardly possible. 

‘“*T don’t know what you mean to do,” 
whined he, alarmed at the prospect of any 
possible action on the part of the boy or his 
friends. 

‘‘T haven’t talked about this matter much 
out of the hose; my pride would not let me 
do that. I don’t want to make any trouble 
now; but I won’t stand this state of things 
much longer. No, sir, I will not.” 

‘Things have gone on just as they always 
did; and I didn’t know there was any trouble.” 

“Very well, uncle; if you are disposed to 
do the right thing by me, the matter need go 
no farther,” added Prince, gently. 

** But ten dollars a month to spend! ” gasped 
the guardian. 

‘* For books and other things Ineed. I don’t 
smoke, chew, drink rum, or play cards; and 
not a cent of the money will. be improperly 
used.” 

‘* It would spoil you.” 

“I don’t think so. I am old enough to 
know how to use a small sum of money.” 

‘‘If you don’t drink or smoke, it’s because 
you never had any money to pay for cigars 
and rum.” 

‘* We won’t argue the matter on such a ba- 
sis. If you have nothing else to say, I shall 
take the next step.” 

‘* What do you mean?” demanded Fox Bush- 
well, anxiously. 

Prince considered a moment, and then took 
from his pocket a paper, which he handed to 
his guardian. 

‘* What’s this?” said the uncle. 

**Tt will speak for itself.” 

Fox Bushwell put on his spectacles, and 
proceeded to read the document. As he did 
so, his lip quivered and his frame trembled. 
Probably the paper was not in legal form, but 
it was a petition to the judge of the probate 
court, setting forth that the petitioner’s guar- 
dian — Fox Bushwell — had become evidently 
unsuitable to discharge the duties of the posi- 
tion, requesting his removal, and the appoint- 
ment of some proper person in his place. The 
petitioner then proceeded to specify in detail 
that he was deprived of the ordinary comforts of 4 
life; that he was compelled to subsist almost 
wholly upon salt fish, baked beans, and smoked 
herrings; that he was clothed with the coarsest 
garments, much inferior to those worn by per- 
sons of his income, and he was denied the 
privilege of purchasing any books or news- 
papers needed for the proper cultivation of his 
mind, while the property in the hands of his 
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guardian yielded, or ought to yield, an income 
of eighteen hundred dollars a year. 

“You villain! What do you mean to do 
with this paper?” gasped the guardian, trem- 
bling in every fibre of his frame. 

‘*T intend to present it to the court,” replied 
Prince, quietly. 

“You do?” 

“I do, sir. I don’t mean to strike for liberty 
and decent living on my own hook. I am 
willing to leave the whole matter to the judge. 
I am willing to submit to him, and to the 
guardian he appoints. If he says it is all 
right as it is, I have nothing more to say.” 

‘*Do you mean to give this to the judge?” 

‘Of course I do, if I can’t have fair play 
without doing so.” 

Fox Bushwell was furious for the moment, 
and tearing the paper into a hundred pieces, 
he threw them into the stove. 

** We'll see if you will,” gasped he. 

“ That was only acopy of the petition,” add- 
ed Prince, mildly. 

The guardian cooled off again, realizing 
that he was utterly helpless against the strong- 
minded young man, who seemed to act witha 
consciousness that boys have rights. 

‘* Don’t do anything rash, Prince,” said he. 
**T will think over what you have said.” 

**'You may think over it till next Monday 
morning. The court meets in the afternoon; 
and my paper goes in then, if at all,” replied 
Prince. 

Fox Bushwell went into the front room, where 
he paced the apartment for hours, thinking 
over the situation. Prince spent the evening 
in the kitchen, studying his lessons. When he 
got up, rather later than usual, the next morn- 
ing, the grateful odor of fried ham saluted his 
senses, and he was almost willing to believe 
that he had won the battle. For his dinner 
that day, he was rather surprised to see some 
fried mutton set before him. It was cheap and 
poor meat, it is true; but it was a luxury to him. 

On Monday morning his uncle gave him a 
ten-dollar bill; but he did it with groanings 
and reproaches. Prince took the bill, and 
enclosed it in the white envelope which Mollie 
had intrusted to his keeping, and carefully 
sealed it. At school that day, she handed it 
to the treasurer, without suspecting that there 
was anything but the circular in it. She did 
not even ask Prince why he had sealed it; she 
did not think enough about it to do so. 

‘** But the envelopes are to be handed in at 
the meeting to-morrow,” said Nellie Patter- 
dale, the treasurer. 

‘* Please to take it now, for I may not be at 
the meeting,” replied Mollie. 
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“*O, very well, if you desire it; but I hope 
you will be there.” 

**T shall try to be present.” 

But she was not. 

Great events occurred on that particular 
Monday, and on Tuesday Mollie did not even 
think of the meeting. Poor girl! she had 
enough else to think of. 

In the middle of the afternoon Mr. Longi- 
more, the cashier, called upon Fox Bushwell. 
Even the hard-visaged miser saw that he was 
in the deepest distress. 

**Mr. Bushwell, I am in trouble, and I must 
raise some money before to-morrow morning, 
or be ruined,” said the cashier, with emotion. 

**Ruined! What’s the matter?” asked the 
money-lender, willing, as usual, to profit by 
whatever misfortune had overtaken his neigh- 
hor. 

‘“*T am in the most abject misery to which a 
man was ever reduced,” groaned Mr. Longi- 
more. 

‘Eh? Been using the money of the bank?” 
added the miser, looking over the top of his 
glasses. 

“T have overdrawn my account. I have not 
stolen anything. I have not altered the books, 
but have charged myself every dollar I have 
taken. I must have five hundred and twenty 
dollars to balance my account, or I shall lose 
my situation. The directors make an exami- 
nation to-morrow.” 

‘*That’s bad.” 

‘You have the money in the bank, and you 
will lend it to me?” 

** Without security?” 

‘‘ Take my house, my furniture, everything, 
if I can save my honor,” pleaded Mr. Longi- 
more. 

**T've got all the mortgage on the house I 
want; and I’ve got to go away now.” 

‘*T will pay you any interest you want. Only 
lend it to me for a few days, and I will appeal 
to my brother in Portland for help; he will 
save me from ruin, I know.” 

“TI can’t stop now to talk about it. I will 
see you this evening,” said Fox Bushwell, 
rising from his chair. 

“TI will come here —” 

‘‘Well, no, I guess not,” interposed the . 
money-lender. ‘‘ My boy will be in the house 
then; and he is always sure to know what’s 
going on.” ; 

*¢ Come to the bank, then; I will be there,” 
added Mr. Longimore, earnestly. 

‘« I will be there about seven o’clock#” 

The cashier withdrew; and at the hour ap- 
pointed, Fox Bushwell entered the bank. 


(ro BE OONTINUED.} 
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HOW THE AMERICAN 


THE MIGRATION. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


VER the withering world 

Bloweth the bitter breath 
Of the relentless king 
(Speak his name very low) — 
The remorseless one — King Death. 
Aloft are the red leaves hurled, 
And his icy arrows ring 
Through dreary waste and empty bough. 
Chilling is the desolation. 
We stand with bated breath 
To hear the blast of consternation 
Sweep the barren heath, — 
Then turn away and sigh. 
The wild birds making preparation 
For a sudden flight 
Into some land of delight, 
Make us long that we could fly. 
** But so thou canst,” said Death; 
‘*T have got wings for thee, 
And thou, too, mayest flee. 
Knowest thou not,” said he, 
‘* It is the time of thy migration ?” 





HOW THE AMERIOAN REVOLUTION 
OPENED.* 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 


F we could have visited Boston in the sum- 

mer of 1774, just a hundred years ago, 

we should have found the town in a very pe- 
culiar condition. 

The British government had passed a bill 
called the ‘‘ Boston Port Bill,” of which one 
speaker in Parliament had said that it ought 
to be called ‘‘A Bill to enslave America.” 
This law closed the port of Boston; that is, 
it forbade all vessels from going in or out, un- 
less they brought wood or provisions. In that 
case they must sail first to the port of Marble- 
head, thirty miles off; must be entered there 
at the custom-house, and take on board a cus- 
tom-house officer, who would come round to 
Boston in the vessel. This cut off all the wa- 
ter communication of the country towns with 
Boston, unless it went round by way of Mar- 
blehead. Nota stick of wood could be brought 
in from any of the islands in the harbor; nor 
could a barrel of flour be brought in a row- 
boat from Cambridge; nor so much asa shin- 
gle or a brick be taken from one wharf to 
another in a skiff or ascow. As commerce was 
then the chief business of the Bostonians, this 
stopped a large part of the industry of the town. 


* From the forthcoming Young Folks’ History of the Unit- 
ed States. In press by Lee & Shepard. 
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Of course the sympathy of other towns, and 
even of the other colonies, was at once excited. 
Soa great variety of gifts began to be sent 
into the suffering town: grain from Groton, 
and salt fish from Marblehead, and a flock of 
two hundred and fifty sheep from Windham, 
Conn. The southern colonies sent flour and 
rice, and the middle colonies sent corn and 
iron, and many towns sent money for the 
poor; so that the effect of the Boston Port 


Bill was entirely different from what the Brit- 


ish government expected. They thought that 
it would probably frighten the colonies, and 
make them fall apart. Instead of this, it made 
them unite more firmly together, and take up 
the cause of Boston as their own. 

This was just what the wisest men in the 
British Parliament — such as Edmund Burke 
and Charles James Fox — had predicted. They 
had warned the government that the Ameri- 
can people would be driven into open rebel- 
lion by such measures. But King George was 
a very obstinate man, and used all his influ- 
ence in Parliament to push such laws through. 
The result was as Burke and Fox had said. 
The Boston Port Bill helped to make the scat- 
tered colonies into a nation, The day when 
the law took effect was observed in Hartford, 
Conn., as a day of public mourning. The 
town house was hung with black, a copy of 
the bill was posted on it, and the bells were 
tolled all day. Even so far off as Virginia, 
the legislature, or ‘‘ House of Burgesses,” at- 
tended a solemn religious service on the oc- 
casion, and heard a patriotic sermon from the 
chaplain. 

If we could have visited Boston, in 1774, af- 
ter the rst of June, we should have found our- 
selves on a small peninsula, protected by 
earthworks across the ‘‘ Neck,” at which a 
guard was stationed. We should have seen 
the wharves almost deserted, and only British 
men-of-war lying in the harbor. We should 
have found the laborers of the town mainly 
idle, or at work on the street pavements or 
the public brick-yards. We should have seen 
the poorer families fed by contributions sent 
from other towns or colonies. We should 
have observed cannon mounted on the heights, 
tents pitched on the Common, and companies 
of red-coated soldiers marching through the 
streets. We should have heard of private 
meetings of patriotic citizens, under the name 
of ‘* clubs,” almost every night. In these pri- 
vate meetings — usually held in garrets and 
lofts — we should have seen plenty of tobacco 
smoke, and people drinking punch or flip, 





perhaps, after the fashion of those times, and 
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discussing plans of resistance and news from | Instantly all were in motion, and messengers 


other parts of the country. For in those days 
every man who had an important letter from 
any other colony, or from the Continental 
Congress, — then in session at Philadelphia, 
— would bring it to the meeting to read aloud. 
One would rise up, and say, ‘‘ John Adams 
writes that there is a great spirit in the Con- 
gress, and that we must furnish ourselves with 
artillery, and arms, and ammunition, but avoid 
war, if possible —if possible!” Another 
would say, ‘‘ The great Virginia orator — Pat- 
rick Henry — on being told that Major Haw- 
ley, of Northampton, said, ‘We must fight,’ 
answered, ‘I am of that man’s mind.’” Then 
another man would call out that he had been 
to see the British fortifications on the Neck, 
with some old soldiers who had fought at 
Louisbourg, and that they had laughed at 
these earthworks, and said that ‘‘ they would 
care for them no more than for a beaver-dam.” 
Then we can imagine what shouts of laugh- 
ter there would be in the old, smoky room, 
and how they would give cheers for Patrick 
Henry, and John Adams, and the old Louis- 
bourg soldiers. 

In the midst of all this excitement, General 
Gage, the royal governor, called the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts together; and then, 
changing his mind, dissolved it before it had 
met, by a proclamation dated September 28, 
1774. Upon this, all the members elected to 
the legislature came together, by agreement, 
without asking his leave, and organized them- 
selves as a Provincial Congress. They at 
once began to get the militia into good work- 
ing order, and a quarter of the militia-men 
were called ‘‘ minute-men,” and were bound 
to assemble at the very shortest notice. Then 
the Provincial Congress saw to the collecting 
of arms and ammunition, and stored these at 
Concord and Worcester; and, in short, the 
governor found himself in more trouble than 
if he had allowed the legislature to meet. 
Meanwhile British troops kept arriving in 
Boston, and General Gage kept sending out 
spies in disguise, to find where the military 
stores of the patriots were deposited; and 
they in turn kept careful watch on his move- 
ments, lest he should send out to capture 
these same stores. It was agreed that a spe- 
cial watch should be kept at Charlestown, 
and that if it was known at any time that a 
large force was preparing to go out of Boston 
at night, a lantern should be hung out from 
the North Church, by way of signal. 

One night the watchers on the Charlestown 
side saw the lantern gleaming in the steeple. 





went riding in all directions. Other messen- 
gers had meanwhile been sent across in boats 
from Boston; and one of these, named Paul 
Revere, mounted a horse immediately after 
landing, and galloped out to Medford, to a 
house where the patriotic leaders — John Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams — were sleeping. 

**Do not make so much noise,” said the 
soldier on guard before the house. 

‘“‘ Noise!” said Paul Revere; ‘‘ you'll have 


noise enough before long. The regulars are 


coming out.” So he galloped on from house 
to house, awakening all the principal farmers ; 
and we may weil suppose that there was no 
more sleep in any house that night, after Paul 
Revere had passed by. 

Meantime some eight hundred British sol- 
diers, in boats, at the foot of Boston Common, 
crossed to what is now East Cambridge. They 
marched silently along the marshes, when 
suddenly the bells of the country towns began 
to ring, and it was plain that the alarm had 
been given. Paul Revere and the other scouts 
had done their work well. The commanding 
officer of the British then sent back for more 
troops; and Major Pitcairn was sent forward 
with two or three hundred infantry, having 
orders to secure the two bridges at Concord. 
But when Pitcairn passed through Lexing- 
ton, at four in the morning, he found sixty 
or seventy militia collected on the green, com- 
manded by Captain Isaac Parker. 

“Ye villains! ye rebels! disperse!” cried 
the English officer. ‘‘ Why don’t ye lay down 
your arms?” 

Then the British soldiers fired, and the 
Americans fired in return, but did little dam- 
age. Eight of the Americans were killed, 
and ten wounded; and this was the first blood 
shed in the Revolutionary War. 

After this, the regulars, or British, marched 
on towards Concord, giving three huzzas. By 
this time the main body had come up and 
joined them. While this went on, the Con- 
cord people were removing their military 
stores to the woods for safety. Then the 
minute-men, who had been hurrying towards 
Concord, —to the number of about four hun- 
dred and fifty in all, — took up a position on the 
high ground near what is called the ‘“‘ North 
Bridge,” which is just out of the village. They 
could see the British soldiers moving about 
the streets, destroying military.stores and pro- 
visions, cutting down the liberty pole, and 
setting the court-house on fire. Then the 
officers of the minute-men decided to march 
down to the bridge, and at least drive away 
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the British soldiers who were stationed there. 
Captain Isaac Davis, of Acton, said, proudly, 
‘‘T haven’t a man that is afraid to go;” and 
he and his company marched at the head. 

When they reached the bridge, the British 
soldiers fired, and Davis fell dead. Then Ma- 
jor Buttrick called, — 

‘* Fire! for God’s sake, fire!” 

Then they fired, and the regulars retreated 
in great disorder, one man being killed, and 
several wounded. But the Americans knew 
that they were too few to attack the main 
body, until it should have set out on its return. 

When the British troops had destroyed all 
the military stores they could find at Concord, 
they prepared to return, carrying with them 
their wounded. They were now sixteen miles 
from Boston, and they were not to go back as 
easily as they came. The guns and bells had 
roused the whole country round, and men 
came hurrying from all directions, commonly 
in their shirt sleeves, without order or disci- 
pline, but with guns in their hands, and every 
man ready to shelter himself behind a stone 
wall or a tree. A British officer wrote after- 
wards, that it seemed as if men had dropped 
from the clouds. Sometimes there were com- 
panies of minute-men, and at other times 
only single farmers. Every mile that the tired 
English soldiers marched from Concord to 
Lexington, they had more and more enemies, 
who kept firing from behind walls and trees, 
so that men were constantly falling, wounded 
or killed. At last the British soldiers fairly 
ran; there was great confusion; their ammu- 
nition was almost gone, and they would have 
had to surrender, had not Lord Percy marched 
out to meet them with re-enforcements, and 
formed his troops into a hollow square at Lex- 
ington. Into this square the tired fugitives 
ran, and were safe at last. 

‘*They had to lie down for rest on the 
ground,” an English historian says, “their 
tongues hanging out of their mouths, like 
dogs after a chase.” 

Lord Percy had now eighteen hundred men 
under him, and he retreated more slowly for 
the rest of the way; but he was pursued to 
Boston, by greater and greater numbers, and 
constantly fired upon; and his troops were 
glad at sunset to get under protection of the 
guns of the men-of-war. The British had 
suffered nearly three times as much, in ‘ killed, 
wounded, and missing,” as the Americans. 

Great was the excitement produced through- 
out all the colonies, and great was the wonder 
in England, over this astonishing retreat of 
regular officers before the provincials. The 





American farmers, the English said, had been 
called ‘*‘ too cowardly to face the regulars; ” 
and yet the affair had turned out a flight of 
the English, and ‘‘ Lord Percy’s activity was 
in running away.” This was very unjust to 
Lord Percy, who was a brave officer; but it 
shows the feeling in England. And in Amer- 
ica, this day was the real beginning of the 
revolution. Samuel Adams, when he heard 
the guns at Lexington, exclaimed, ‘‘O, what 
a glorious morning is this!” for he knew that 
it would end in the freedom of the colonies. 
President Jefferson said afterwards, — 

‘* Before the 1gth of April, 1775, I never had 
heard a whisper of a disposition to separate 
from Great Britain.” 

After this, a great many were whispering it: 
and yet many, even of the patriots, still hoped 
that England would allow America to make 
peace on honorable terms, but without sepa- 
ration. As for submitting to taxation without 
representation, that they would never do, it 
was plain. They knew that the whole power 
of the British government might be brought 
against them; but they felt what the brave 
Dr. Warren — who afterwards fell at Bunker 
Hill — expressed, ‘‘ The contest may be se- 
vere, but the end will be glorious,” 





MY SUNSHINE. 
BY S. P. DRIVER. 


IKE a cluster of sunbeams her hair is 
As blue as the sky-tints her eye, 
And I think of the Queen of the Fairies 
Whenever she passes me by; 
And, if we had fays 
Flitting round nowadays, 
I should fear she might fly far away 
Some day. 


Sometimes I am puzzled, with wonder, 
To know why the wings were left out, 
But I’m pleased that they made such a blunder, 
When the little one first came about; 
For if she had wings, 
And soft feathers and things, 
I should 4now she would fly far away 
Some day. 


I suspect, after all, she’s but human; 
Yet an angel I couldn’t love more. 
She’s a sunshiny, sweet little woman, 
And her heart is a wide-open door. 
O, may never a sin, 
Through that door, enter in! 
For I know she will fly far away 
Some day. 
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MADELINE EARLE. 


“THAT QUEER GIRL.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





CHAPTER I. 


T was just three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The sound of the village bell came clear 
and pleasant through the bright, still air, and 
across the meadows and the river of Bayberry 
Bend. A young girl, who had just clambered 
in a breathless fashion over the stile which 
divided the great cornfield from the lane, stood 
still and listened. There was a bright look on 
her face, as though she heard some loud, 
cheery, human voice calling to her. She 
thought to herself that three o’clock in the 
afternoon was the best time in the whole day. 














‘* Don’t you think so, too, Floss?” she said, 
turning toa little yellow-brown Scotch terrier, 
who was darting and frisking about in the 
long grass, and playfully snapping at her 
dress. He had a blue ribbon about his neck, 
and his bits of bright eyes glittered fiercely 
at you through the shaggy locks of hair that 
fell across them. He was altogether as homely. 
a bit of canine flesh as you can well imagine, 
and his round, waddling body might have sug- 
gested a small heap of wool which had been 
considerably soiled in a mud-puddle. 

But the owner of the dog would never have 
forgiven you for thiscomparison. She thought 
Floss was a splendid creature; that his little, 
fierce eyes were like stars, and his coarse, 
shaggy hair like the shining silken floss after 
which she had named him, and that his in- 
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stinct and sagacity were something approach- 
ing the marvellous. 

She is just on the edge of her thirteenth 
birthday, as she stands there by the stile, in 
the wide lane, in the pleasant June afternoon. 
All about her are the light, the warmth, the 
gladness of the fresh summer. The bees hum 
in their busy, happy way, and-the birds sing 
the songs of a new June, and the big golden 
butterflies flash through the air. 

Right in front of the girl lies the great pas- 
ture-lot, which slopes to the river, half a mile 
away. Sly little winds rumple the white clo- 
ver into crests of foam, and then smooth them 
all out again. Down below is the river, with 
the great curve, which makes it look in the 
far distance like a vast dark arm stretching 
into the meadows. 

I may as well tell you here that the old town 
of Bayberry Bend lies on both banks of the 
river, and makes, on either side, a slow as- 
cent for a couple of miles, to meet the hills. 
It is a very old town, in the heart of New York, 
and it has its traditions of Indian ambushes 
and desperate battles of brave men and high- 
hearted women, who did their work grandly 
in those perilous times. 

But with all this you and I have nothing to 
do. The Bayberry Bend of to-day sleeps with 
its peaceful orchards and farm-houses between 
its watching hills; and artists seek it for its 
delicious scenery, and invalids for its cool, 
hill-side breezes. 

Madeline Earle — the young girl who stands 
by the stile, under the light weight of her 
dozen birthdays, with her Scotch terrier pok- 
ing his bit of cold nose into her palm, and 
frisking in the grass at her feet— makes a 
picture — not a pretty one, perhaps, but one 
which an artist seeing would be in a hurry to 
get on his canvas. When it was all done, how- 
ever, it would only be a little girl standing by 
the stile, a great cornfield behind, a grassy lane 
around her, the great slope of pasture-mead- 
ow in front, and beyond the dark, bright glim- 
mer of the river. 

The bright June light is over everything. It 
shines into the girl’s face; but there is a deep- 
er shining there now than the warm summer 
light. The gladness of. the afternoon fills 
and floods her soul. The great happiness 
which looks out of her eyes makes them beau- 
tiful. Her face is not that: the sallow com- 
plexion, the large features, the pale mouth, 
would make Madeline Earle, in most eyes, a 
homely girl. But she is very young yet, and 
the years can chisel the features, and the soul, 
coming slowly into some women’s faces, can 
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work its own great mystery of beauty there, 
mightier than any of color or form. 

Around the face is a heavy mass of fine, 
dark hair— brown, with beautiful bronze 
lights in it. The girl evidently does not 
know how to make the most of this, by the 
loose, careless way in which it is pushed from 
her low, broad forehead; and the sly little 
winds are at work here as well as in the clover 
opposite, and they make wild work with that 
fine loose hair. 

The girl’s straw hat is in her hands; it is 
more likely to be there at all times than on 
her head; and sunburn and freckles do not 
improve a sallow complexion. But Madeline 
Earle honestly believes that hers is past being 
injured. She is mistaken here; and you will 
find before you get through with her, that she 
is quite liable to be mistaken in many things, 
but never in the way of a small, ignoble na- 
ture. 

Nothing could be simpler than the girl’s 
dress — some light summer fabric, with soft 
pink stripes on a white ground. The only 
ornament about her, the string of gold beads, 
—an heirloom, evidently, — around her neck. 

Have | made her clear to you, as she stands 
there by the stile, in the-summer light and 
warmth? 

I like myself to pause a2 moment and look 
at this Madeline Earle, with the gladness shin- 
ing in her young face. All that will go out 
so soon! Something is coming, something 
will happen before the loud, cheery voice of 
the town clock comes again across the mead- 
ow and the river, which will fix this hour 
one of life’s great boundary-marks in her 
memory. 

‘*T think this is a nice worid, after all, Floss 
— don't you?” she says, snapping her fingers 
above the dog’s head, while he barks, and 
leaps at them. ‘* Who could want heaven to 
be any better than a June afternoon, with its 
sunshine, leaves, and blossoms, and the great, 
wide, blue stillness, as though everything was 
holding its breath for joy. I told you it was 
all coming, Floss. Don’t you remember that 
raw, dismal day last April, when I found the 
first little yellow crocus by the side porch? I 
put your little, frozen nose close up to it, and 
I said, ‘ Do you know what that means, Floss? 
It means sunshine, and birds singing in the 
trees, and roses by the windows, and butter- 
cups in the grass. It means blue skies over- 
head, and shining things in the air, and the 
loveliest flowers everywhere. It means — just 
that one little shivering, yellow crocus — that 
summer is coming!’ That was just what I 
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said, Floss; and now you see it’s all here, and 
a great deal more!” 

And the dog barked, and his little fierce 
eyes glittered bright between his locks of wool. 


But you see now why Madeline Earle was called | 


‘“* that queer girl.” In all Bayberry Bend there 
was not another who would have talked in that 
fashion to a little, homely, barking Scotch 
terrier. As though he could understand one 
syllable of it! But Madeline would not have 
talked like this to any human ears. She more 
than half believed Floss understood; and she 
was certain he would not laugh at her. 

Just as she ceased speaking she heard the 
rumble of the stage-wheels in the highway. 
At the end of the cornfield the lane opened 
into the main road. Bayberry Bend was only 
five miles from the depot, and twice every day 
the stage went down for the mail and passen- 
gers. Just before it came in sight, Madeline 
heard it stop of a sudden. There was some 
loud, angry order, with an oath growled out 
at the end. She could not hear the words, 
but the sounds grated harshly on her ears. 
She guessed the truth: somebody was hang- 
ing on the back of the stage, and the driver 
had ordered him off. 

The whip cracked again; the six horses, the 
great yellow vehicle, which formed Bayberry 
Bend’s sole public means of communication 
with the outer world, flashed in a cloud of dust 
past the lane. : 

Madeline Earle was out for an afternoon’s 
“lark” with Floss. She was just making up 
her mind whether she would strike down 
through the pasture to the banks of the river, 
or cut across lots to the strawberry field, when 
a strange figure turned suddenly from the 
high road into the lane. Madeline looked at 
it curiously. She knew at once who it was 
that the driver had so angrily ordered down 
from the stage. As for Floss, he sprang for- 
ward, shaking his head, and barking with all 
his might at the intruder. 

He was a boy, or youth, about thirteen years 
old, rather thick-set and square-shouldered, 
with a shambling gait. He had on a coarse 
brown coat, and his trousers were dirty and 
ragged. His bit of rimless old cap was not fit 
for a rag-bag; and his old boots, split at the 
sides and open at the toes, would have been the 
despair of the best of cobblers. The boy had 
a square, large-featured face, burned red with 
sun and wind; about it his light, tumbled hair 
lay in thick masses. His gray eyes had a hard, 
defiant look. Evidently he and the world were 
not on good terms with each other. 

There was nothing attractive in the appear- 








ance of the boy who came suddenly from the 
high road into the lane, but, on the contrary, 
something suspicious and repellent. Floss 
evidently felt this, and so did Floss’s mistress, 
who was very sensitive to first impressions. 

The boy came on in his shambling way, his 
face darkening until it looked fierce, while 
Floss barked louder than ever, his small body 
quivering with rage, and evidently on the 
point of springing at the intruder. 

If he had, Madeline .would certainly have 
called the dog off; but she made no effort to 
stop his barking. She did not like the looks 
of the boy any better than Floss did. Butthe 
stranger was within a few feet of her now, and 
Floss had flung himself right in the path, 
barking at the top of his voice. Perhaps 
the boy thought the creature was about to 
spring. 

‘“*Hold your tongue, you little, ugly, yelp- 
ing cur! ” he shouted. 

A quick flush came into Madeline’s cheeks. 
She had a hot temper, and Floss was very dear 
to her. 

‘¢T will thank you not tocall my dog names, 
sir,” she said, speaking up on the instant, the 
cold, angry tone in immense contrast with 
the soft, bright one in which, a few moments 
before, she had been talking to Floss. 

‘*T’ll do something worse than that, if the 
little beast doesn’t stop barking at me,” an- 
swered the boy, roughly. 

At that Madeline stepped forward, her eyes 
sparkling with rage. 

** You touch Floss if you dare,” she said. 

It was not well or wisely done. That swift 
temper of Madeline Earle’s was always be- 
traying her into rash acts. The boy’s tem- 
per, too, had evidently not been improved 
by the treatment which he had received from 
the stage-driver, and he was in no mood to be 
defied. Madeline should, if possible, have 
got out of the way with Floss, though this 
would not have been an easy matter, as he had 
a will of his own, and it was up now. 

A little heap of stones lay close to the boy’s 
feet. He bent down and took up one of the 
largest. There was an ugly glitter in his 
eyes. 

** Get out of my way!”’ he cried, in a loud, 
threatening tone to Floss, taking no notice 
of Madeline’s speech. 

Floss answered by a long growl. In a min- 
ute more he would probably have had his 
teeth in the boy’s trousers; but the stone was 
thrown with unerring aim. It was a large 
one, and had a sharp, jagged edge. It struck 
Floss right between the eyes. The dog gave 
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a quick, sharp yelp, took a few steps towards 
his mistress, staggered, and sank down. There 
were three or four low moans; he tried once 
or twice to lick the well-known hand; the 
mass of brown-yellow wool shivered and trem- 
bled, and then was quite still, and Floss lay 
stark dead on the grass, in the warm June 
sunshine. 

Madeline was on her knees by the dog as 
soon as he staggered and fell. When the low 
moans and the long shivers ceased, she ten- 
derly lifted up the head. She saw where the 
sharp edge of the stone had struck into the 
dog’s brain. A cry broke from her lips — not 
a loud one; but it would have hurt you to hear 
it. It was such acry asa heart might make 
when a death-blow has struck it. 

The head fell back on the grass. 
face was white. 

‘“*O, my dog is dead 
stunned way. 

The boy stood still, looking at her. There 
was a curious, startled look in hiseyes. Prob- 
ably when he threw the stone he was quite 
willing it should kill the “little, ugly, 
snarling cur;” still, he could hardly have 
expected so deadly a result to follow his aim. 
He had heard the cry and the words. They 
were a little different from anything which he 
had ever heard before in his life. 

Madeline sat there a minute or two as still 
as Floss. The bees hummed on in the sun- 
shine; the little, ruampling winds tossed and 
smoothed the clover-blossoms, and tossed and 
hardly smoothed Madeline’s hair, with the 
beautiful bronze glow in it. 

The boy felt uncomfortable, with that dead 
dog and that silent, crouching girl before his 
eyes. He turned, and walked off in his heavy, 
shambling way, without speaking one word, 
He had gone only a few steps, before he turned 
again and looked. There was something in 
the motionless attitude of the young girl which 
troubled him. Perhaps that solitary cry of 
hers rang in his thoughts; and it was not a 
pleasant sound to ring there, especially if you 
knew you had any part in making it. 

As he turned, the girl lifted herhead. Their 
eyes met. There lay her murdered Floss on 
the grass; there stood his murderer a few 
paces off. A sudden change came over the 
livid hue of the girl’s face. An awful wrath 
flashed into it; her eyes blazed; she sprang 
to her feet; she rushed towards the boy. In 
the hurricane of rage which swept over her 
soul, and bore down, for a moment, the con- 
sciousness of pain and loss, she would have 
struck the boy as lightnings strike. She wrung 


The girl’s 
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she said, in a slow, 
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her hands together; she stamped her feet at 
him. 

**O, you dreadful, horrible, murdering 
boy!” her words panting out on the heaving 
tempest of her passion. ‘* You’ve killed my 
little Floss! I saw you do it, right before my 
eyes; and you are the wickedest, cruelest 
wretch that ever lived! and you deserve to be 
killed yourself; and I hope some awful thing 
will happen to you! I hope you'll be killed 
just as you killed Floss! I could do it my- 
self; yes, I could strike you down dead this 
very minute, you wicked murderer!” 

If you had seen the flame in her eyes, you 
would not have doubted that Madeline Earle 
meant all she was saying. The boy stood 
still. He had been used to hard names and 
angry words all his life; yet the lightning of 
this girl’s rage was something different from 
anything which he had met before. He could 
not reply to it. It made him cower a little, 
large and powerful as he was, before that 
small, storm-shaken figure. A sullen, gloomy 
look came into his eyes. He shut his jaws 
hard. 

‘*Pll save you the trouble of killing me, any- 
how,” he answered, in a kind of hard, desper- 
ate way, which seemed to point a threat at 
something or somebody. 

Almost before he had done speaking, a 
change had come over the girl. 

“Go away,” she said, waving her hand, the 
swift gesture full of pain and horror. ‘TI 
don’t want to see you any more;” turning 
sharply away, and catching sight of the little 
yellow-white heap, limp and still, in the long 
grass, in the warm sunshine. 

Her face shook; the blaze went down in her 
eyes, and a great pain filled them; but not any 
tears. She went and sat down by the dead 
dog. She thought how Floss and she would 
never go off on any more larks to the mead- 
ows and woods; how she should never see 
the little woolly head wagging at her side, or 
feel the small, cold nose pushing into her palm. 


| That little heap was all there was left of him. 


It seemed a different world now Floss had 
gone out of it. : 
Then she remembered the boy who had 
killed him, and the dreadful words which she 
had spoken a few moments before, and the 
awful wrath which had been in her heart — 
how swiftly and gladly she would have struck 
the boy dead while she was talking to him. 
It frightened her to remember that. She drew 
her breath with a start. For the first time in 
her life Madeline Earle felt that murder had 
been in her heart. That boy knew it, too — 
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she had told him so. If words could have | ‘‘ Because I didn’t mean those awful things 
killed him, he would be lying stark and still \1 said to you just now. I’m sorry for 
in the grass, as Floss was lying now. The | them.” 

awful things which she had said in the; The panting breaths came between, and 
white heat of her rage seemed to rise up| broke and half smothered the words. But 
now and write themselves in fiery lines in | there was no mistaking their meaning. The 
the air. boy did notanswer. He still looked curiously 

A fear and terror of remorse shook the girl’s | at the girl. Evidently he did not know what 
soul. She sprang to her feet, and looked up | to make of her now. Madeline struggled to 
the road. No; words could not kill. She regain her breath and composure. But the 
knew that before. There was the thick-set | doubt and fear were still in her eyes. 
figure, the shambling gait, far up the lane. | ‘“*T hope you won’t remember what I said 
Where was it going, she wondered. Then the | just now; that you’ll never think of it again. 
strange speech which the boy had made after It all came so sudden, you know; and I was 
the fire of her wrath had spent itself came | just wild for a minute, when I saw Floss lying 
back to puzzle her. What did he mean? That | there dead on the grass. I didn’t know what 
speech had some mysterious threat for some- | I was about for a minute or two.” 
thing or somebody... At the end of the lane All the time she was speaking a great re- 
and the pasture were two wagon-roads, one | morse was working under her words and man- 
leading straight to the river, the other to the | ner. She felt she had done this strange boy, 
axe factory, and the settlement which had | who had just killed Floss before her eyes, an 
gathered around the main building at the foot | irreparable injury. She was ready to make 
of the hill. | any atonement. The words, the uplifted face, 

Madeline watched breathlessly, and with a | the eager, pleading manner, made their im- 
kind of suspicious alarm in her face, to see | pression on the boy. Some softer feeling 
which road the boy would take. At the end | came into his eyes. 
of the lane he turned sharply towards the river. ‘*] —I didn’t mean to kill himy,” he said, at 
Madeline gave a little cry at that sight. The | last. 
suspicion and alarm in her face grew now ‘IT don’t believe you did. I ought not to 
into a sharp terror. In a moment she was | have let him bark at you in that way. If I 
hurrying down the lane, as flames dart along | had stopped to think you were in any trouble, 
the dried grasses of prairies. I shouidn’t have.” 

Behind the boy there were swift footsteps There was a flash, a shadow of bitterness 
and panting breaths. Before he could turn | all over the boy’s face. Madeline saw it. She 
his head, a hand was pulling at his arm; and | drew closer to the boy. 
the girl who had cursed him a few minutes ‘Tell me what the trouble is.” 
before, in the bitterness of her anger and It was done so naturally, so tenderly! In 
grief, stood before him, her eyes full of shocked | the girl’s eyes the two had entirely changed 
alarm; not a trace of the old anger in them. | places. She was the wronger now, and only 

‘*O, where are you going?” she panted. ready and rejoiced to make reparation. 

The boy stood still. His face had had a| The boy shook his head. Some pride or 
fierce, dogged, desperate look ever since he | sturdy self-respect was at work under the rag- 
had turned sharply away, when the girl had | ged brown coat. Madeline felt that; remorse 
motioned him off with her swift, blind ges- | and pity had awakened:all her naturally keen 
ture of pain and horror. But now he looked | instincts; but the face which had looked so 
at her in simple, half-stunned amazement. | coarse and dull in her eyes a little while ago, 
You might almost have thought an apparition | was alive now with pain and bitterness. 
had risen in his path. | ‘*MaybelI can tell,” said the girl. She al- 

But the girl waited, with swift,- panting | ways went, honest and straightforward, to 
breaths, her.detaining hand on his arm, and | the heart of things. ‘‘ You were tired, or hun- 


some shocked suspicion wide and bright in gry, perhaps.” 





her eyes. | /The tears strained themselves into the boy’s 
‘*What did you come here for?” said the | eyes. 
boy, at last. ‘*Yes, I was hungry,” he said. 


It was the question which came uppermost | The sight, the words, touched Madeline to 
in the bewilderment and surprise of the mo- | the quick. She knew what hunger was: she 
ment. Probably he did not himself see that | remembered how, two or three years ago, she 
it was no reply to the girl’s inquiry. had gone off into the woods one morning to 
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hunt for ferns and mosses, and, in her hurry 
and excitement, had quite forgotten to take 
the lunch which aunt Rachel had carefully 
done up for her. She had been so busy and 
so happy that she had not thought of eating 
until just before she left the woods. Then all 
of a sudden she found out that she was des- 
perately hungry, and that she had to come all 
the way home before her gnawing faintness 
could be satisfied. 

On the road she sawa great butterfly, its black 
wings freckled and edged with crimson, alight 
on a sweetbrier vine which hung its loose green 
network over a low stone wall. It roused her 
anger to see anything so full of gay, careless 
life and happiness, while, between fatigue and 
hunger, the girl was ready to drop; and the 
tears kept coming in her eyes. It was all 
done in a flash: Madeline put out her hand, 
and when she opened it again, there was noth- 
ing there but a little, black, crushed, filmy 
mass. There was no more summer for that 
butterfly. The beautiful wings would never 
go fluttering through the blue air and shining 
through the grass. 

It hurt Madeline to this day to remember 
the bit of beautiful life she had quenched so 
rudely. If she had not been half maddened 
by hunger she would never have done that 
cruel thing. The whole scene came up to her 
now. She did not tell the boy she was sorry; 
she only said, in her swift, direct way, — 

‘* How long is it since you had anything to 
eat?” 

‘* Not since yesterday noon.” 

The girl gave a little, sharp cry. 

‘*Not since yesterday noon!” going over 
his words in a low, dazed tone. Then she 
burst out, ‘‘ Come straight home with me, and 
you shall have all you can eat.” 

The boy hesitated. Was it pride, or a lurk- 
ing dread of the girl whose dog he had killed, 
and who, a little while ago, had fairly cowed 
him with the blaze of her wrath? Perhaps 
each had their influence in his momentary 
hesitation; but he was almost famished, and 
the promised feast rose fair and tempting be- 
fore his imagination —a very Circe’s feast, 
only he had never heard of that. 

** Yes, I will go,” he said. 

They had gone only a few paces, when the 
boy turned suddenly, and looked at the river, 
which lay dreaming between its green banks. 
How still and bright the waters smiled there! 
and yet, how cold and deep they were! 

‘* What are you looking at?” said Madeline ; 
and her question was like a cry full of sharp 
fear. 
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‘*T was looking at the river,” said the boy; 
and then he turned and looked at her face. 

** Come,”’ she said, with a shudder; and het 
fingers griped his arm; ‘‘ come!” 

There was no other word spoken between 
them; but each understood. Then he went. 

Years afterwards, talking over that scene to 
a friend, the boy, grown to be a man, said, — 

‘*T cannot tell whether I should have made 
the fatal leap that day. Heart, or nerve, or 
conscience might have failed me at the last 
moment; but I do know that I never had a 
more settled purpose in my life than the one 
with which I turned from that dead dog, and 
the girl crouching over it, in thelane! Don’t 
look at me in that shocked way; but place 
yourself in my ragged old boots at that mo- 
ment — not a friend in the world, not a six- 
pence in my pocket, and that cruel starvation 
of twenty-four hours, sharpened by a tramp 
of twenty miles, gnawing at my vitals! 

‘* The cool darkness of the river would put a 
swift end to all that, with the rest of my mis- 
ery. As for work, I had tried for the last 
three days to get it; but what farmer wanted 
a boy who had never been off from the city 
pavements, who had never yoked a pair of 
steers, or driven a cow to pasture, and to 
whom all field work was as much a mystery 
as Sanscrit? 

‘*T tell you, Madeline Earle’s hand on my 
arm, the look in her face, was what saved me. 
She was the angel God sent —” breaking 
down here, and turning off sharply. 

And the talk between the friends was never 
renewed. 

‘* What is your name?” asked Madeline, as 
she made her way rapidly through the lane. 

** Rowan Bell.” 

Just as he said those words, they came in 
sight of Floss, lying on the grass, just where 
Madeline had left him. She just glanced at 
the dog, and then she turned and encountered 
the boy’s eyes, with some dreadful pain and 
remorse in them. But the memory of that 
awful flight down the lane, with the doubt and 
terror at her soul, had swallowed up every 
other feeling with the girl. Even her dead 
Floss seemed like some faint, remote grief. 

‘* Never mind,” said Madeline; and she 
looked up with a smile which transformed her 
face into a great loveliness; ‘‘ never mind.” 

The boy’s. lips quivered; the big tears 
came into hiseyes. There was a soul behind 
the square, tanned face, and Madeline had 
reached it. 

Just then the clock struck four. Could it 
be that it was only one little hour ago that 
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Madeline had stood by the stile, talking her 
foolish, happy talk, while Floss frisked about 
her? It seemed so long ago! No one hour 
of Madeline Earle’s life had ever been crowd- 
ed with such cruel agony, with such intense 
gratitude and joy. 

As they turned from the lane into the road, 
they came in sight of a wide, low stone house, 
with a deep, cool piazza all around it; red 
roses and golden honeysuckles climbed along 
the great, old-fashioned pillars, and hung their 
soft, green draperies at the windows. 

In front was a deep, grassy lawn, with an- 
cient cherry trees. The whole aspect of the 
place, with the cool greens and grays, and 
the red and gold of the blossoms, made a 
pleasant picture, full of peace and rest. 

‘This is my home,” said Madeline, opening 
the wide front gate; and Rowan Bell fol- 
lowed without a word. 

She led him into a large, cool sitting-room, 
where a tall, round-shouldered man, with sil- 
ver hair, and a singularly mild and pleasant 
face, sat reading a newspaper. By his side 
was a small, thin, bright-faced woman, in a 
snowy cap and rusty-black silk dress. 

The man, deep in his sixties, was Madeline 
Earle’s father; the small woman, with her 
bright, sharp eyes, was his only sister, a few 
years his junior. The one looked up from his 
paper, the other from her sewing, as the boy 
and girl entered. 

‘* Well, what have you got there?” asked 
Madeline’s aunt, with a swift tartness all 
through her tones, accenting the sharpness in 
her bright, faded face. Her niece’s companion 
evidently made no favorable impression on 
her. 

‘*His name is Rowan Bell, aunt Rachel. 
The rest is, he’s nearly starved: he hasn’t had 
a mouthful to eat for the last twenty-four 
hours.” 

The young, clear tones went steadily along 
the syllables; a little defiant ring in them, 
too, answering the tartness in her aunt’s voice. 
But there was no need. If the husk was 


prickly, the kernel of Rachel Earle’s nature. 


was sound and sweet. 

The man gave a little exclamation of sur- 
prise; the woman was on her feet in an in- 
stant. She went straight over to the youth 
standing in the doorway, in his hunger and 
rags. ; 

*¢ Come with me! ” and the tartness lingered 
still among the kindly words. 

She led him across the hall to a cool, dark- 
ened room. She tossed aside one of the cur- 
tains, and the light and flickers of wind came 
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in together. In the centre of the room was a 
table, with a snowy cloth spread carefully 
over it. Rachel Earle whipped off the cover. 
The table had been spread for company, and. 
presented a banquet which it seemed might 
have tempted the very gods from the nectar 
of immortal vineyards. ; 

Biscuit white as fresh snow, and golden but- 
ter, with the rich sweetness of clover fields 
clinging to it, and thick, yellow cream, and 
clear, soft, amber and translucent ruby of jel- 
lies, and great loaves of our grandmothers’ 
‘** wedding cake,’’ and cold chicken, crisped to 
the daintiest golden-brown. If. the most fas- 
tidious epicure never sat down to a choicer 
banquet, what must it all have seemed to the 
eyes of that famished boy? 

“There! you just put yourself down there, 
and don’t you get up from that seat until you 
find it impossible to get down another mouth- 
ful,” said aunt Rachel; through all the kind 
words the little, sharp twang of her voice, 
which, when you had grown to know her, you 
would not mind. The stranger sat down to 
his feast. If he forgot, in his dazed joy, in 
his famished eagerness, to thank his hostess, 
who can blame him? 

Madeline came out to hover around their 
strange guest, with eager, watchful service; 
and at that moment the arrival of company 
took aunt Rachel from the room. 

So Rowan Bell had his first meal at Bay- 
berry Bend. It was not to be his last. 


' CHAPTER II. 


‘*UncLE DoNnALpD,” she said, ‘‘ uncle Don- 
ald, what is the use, now, of any shadowy 
pretences of authority? You know you will 
have to say, ‘ Yes.’” 

‘‘Why shall I have to, O, Titania, Queen 
of the faeries?” 

‘< Because it’s your fate; because Gwynne 
and I want you to; because you have a dread- 
fully soft heart under that black mask of a 
scowl; because you can’t help it, uncle Don- 
ald!” 

*¢ Because I am a gray-headed, wizen-faced, 
hen-pecked old Jack; because I am led around 
by the nose by two rattle-pated scape-graces 
like you and Gwynne; because I am a weak, 
purblind, doting old —” 

‘There, uncle Donald, I won’t hear you; 
I won’t let you call yourself any more of those 
shocking names; and I'll finish up your sen- 
tence with, ‘ Because you are the very best man 
in the whole world.’” 


‘¢ My dear, I surrender at discretion. I am 
y 
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quite crushed under such a mountain of a com- 
pliment. You would make my old cheeks 
burn like a flattered school-boy’s, if I did not 
know you were having a big joke at my ex- 
pense. But, you artful little puss, you’ve tic- 
kled me into consent. Women and girls al- 
ways have their own way, even when they 
have crusty old bachelors of fifty:to placate. 
We will go and see Gwynne’s rowing match 
to-morrow.” 

The girl clapped her hands and laughed. 
It was a pleasant thing to hear — that young, 
fresh, gay laugh; no care or grief lay behind 
it, — only a girl’s bright love, — guarded, and 
most tenderly fostered fifteen years. 

The room in which the speakers sat was 
large and luxurious. Summer winds ebbed 
and flowed among the lace curtains at the bay 
windows; soft harmonies and artistic contrasts 
of color showed everywhere finely-cultivated 
tastes. Books were scattered about; and 
bronzes, marbles, pictures gave their ideal 
grace and loveliness to the room. From the 
windows there was a wide, shady slope of 
lawn, with carefully-trimmed hedges; and, 


far in the distance, the blue glitter of the Hud- 


son; and beyond the great river, the solemn, 
waiting hills. 

The house of a light gray, with trimmings 
of some warmer tint, crowned the slope with 
a noble stateliness. Graceful balconies hung 
on the front, and cool, deep piazzas lay on the 
sides. Wealth and taste combined had made 
that home what it was externally. Below, an 
hour and a half’s distance by the cars, lay the 
great city, sweltering and steaming in the 
summer heats, its splendor and misery crowd- 
ed on the small island locked in between the 
North and East Rivers. 

But up in the cool, green quiet of the hills, 
overlooking the Hudson, there crept no faint 
echo of the whirl and noise of the great city 
below. All this might have belonged to anoth- 
er planet, so far off it seemed, from the wide, 
fragrant stillness, with little, soft, wandering 
breezes, and singing of birds; and those sweet 
young laughters which floated out of the bay- 
window when the light talk was going on that 
summer afternoon between the girl of fifteen 
and the man of fifty. 

Somebody — an artist, I think it was — see- 
ing her at this age — pronounced her one of 
Nature’s daintiest pieces of work in the human 
flesh and blood line. He spoke the truth. 
The face was very finely moulded, from dim- 
pled chin and rounded cheek to the smooth 
young forehead, about which shone a mass 
of wavy hair, which made you think of sun- 
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shine, with just the softest film of cloud across 
the light. 

It made you glad to look at the velvety 
young bloom, with the large, blue eyes, and 
the twin corals of lips. It was only a sweet, 
fresh young girl’s face now. A woman's was 
to come out of it one of these days. What 
kind remained to be seen. 

‘“‘Uncle Donald,” she said, after the sound 
of her laughter had ceased, although its 
brightness still remained in her face, ‘‘ what 
anodd man you are, come really to think of it!” 
a little amused gravity dawning in her eyes. 

‘“‘Am I, my dear? In what respect? I like 
to see myself occasionally with other people’s 
eyes.” : 

““O, you have such funny, quizzical ways 
of always going around things with Gwynne 
and me. You never say, ‘Yes,’ plump out- 
right; but hold it a little way above our heads, 
just to tease us, when you know all the time 
you will drop it like a ripe plum into our 
mouths.” 

‘* Then my way teases you — does it? And 
I am to take all this criticism as a delicate 
hint to revise my habits! It’s a hard thing to 
mend folks at fifty, my puss.” 

“‘T don’t want you to revise anything. I 
never thought of a delicate hint, uncle Don- 
aid. I like your ways best; the fun, and the 
quizzing, and the glint in youreyes. I want 
you just as you are— nothing mended or al- 
tered about you.” 

‘* Thank you, my dear. What a pretty fash- 
ion you have of stroking my fur the right 
way! I wish,” voice and face falling into a 
sudden gravity, ‘‘ that I could be in a state of 
such supreme content with my present self as 
you would make me believe that you are.” 

‘*Why, uncle Donald, how would you change 
yourself?” 

This time she spoke half in earnest, looking 
at him curiously. 

“©, in various ways. I should like to be 
able to say, ‘No,’ roundly, squarely, when a 
certain sly little elf beguiles and bewitches 
me into saying, ‘ Yes,’ against all the convic- 
tions of my better judgment.” 

‘* Ah, but you can say, ‘ No,’ uncle Donald, 
in a firm, resolute, immutable way, which 
makes me think of irreversible fiats of gods 
on Mount Olympus, and kings on ancient 
thrones. Ask Gwynne.” 

‘* Gwynne — that young rascal! He prom- 
ised to be back by two o’clock; and it’s past 
four already;” glancing at the clock on the 
mantel, surmounted with a beautiful bronze 
group of Diana and her hounds. 
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‘He never yet kept a promise of that sort 
when he went down to the city. Of course 
he has no idea of breaking his word; but he 
stumbles on some of his college cronies, or 
rushes off to some matinée, and that’s the 
end of his fine promises of keeping up to time. 


I suppose all fellows of Gwynne’s age like to | 


go on a lark, uncle Donald.” 

‘‘T suppose they do, my dear.” But there 
was some seriousness in the kindly voice, 
made stronger by its contrast with the girl’s 
tones, through which light and breezes seemed 
to flow. 


He was arather small, well-built, lithe, dark- | 


complexioned man. He had a thick, dark 
mane and beard, with little shining streaks 
of silver through both. He had a keen, spir- 
ited face, full of a certain nervous force and 
power; not an ordinary man, you felt, after 
looking at him a little while, and hearing him 
speak; a man, whatever his faults were, with 
a deep, tender side to his nature. You were 
certain of that, after he had once smiled on 
you with his deep-set, hazel-gray eyes. He 
had spread his limbs in most luxurious fash- 
ion, ina great lounging-chair. He had a book 
in his hand: it might be Spenser, Ben Jon- 
son, or quaint old Quarles, for a variety. He 
had a passion for the old, Elizabethan litera- 
ture and times. To use the man’s own words, 
he liked to drink deep at the fountains of the 
old mother-tongue — with their fine fresh- 
ness and sparkle in every drop. There was 
probably no day of his life in which he did 


not walk awhile on some immortal height | 


with Shakespeare, or listen to the lofty music 
of Milton—‘‘that great, solemn organ-roll 
down the centuries,” Donald Duncan called it. 

‘*The other poets, their contemporaries,” 
he said, ‘‘ were like green thickets, full of song 


and fragrance, into whose cool shadows he | 


liked to turn aside and rest.” 


His nephew and niece used to tell him that | 


he was more at home in the times of Elizabeth 
Tudor and James Stuart, than he was in his 
own. 

“Very likely, you sauceboxes,” the uncle 
would reply. ‘But I tell you a man who 
comprehends something of the spirit and tem- 
per of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
will not mistake the nineteenth.” 

‘* Why, uncle Donald,” said the girl, struck 
by the seriousness in his voice, ‘‘didn’t you 
like to go on larks when you were at Gwynne’s 
age?” 


He looked at her. She had been fluttering 


around him; but now she stood quite still, al- 
most like a white cloud through which the sky 
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| breaks, in her snowy dress, with the blue sash 
at her waist, and the blue knots fastening the 
laces at her throat. 

‘**T hardly know, my dear. When I was of 

Gwynne’s age, I never had any larks.” 

The girl had had a dim notion all her life 
| that her uncle had gone through some trouble 
| and hardship in his youth; but it had all been 
about as vague to heras the memory of a storm 
on some cloudless June day. He had never 
| set the loss and denial before her in any direct, 
| simple fashion, as those words did. Perhaps 
| if he had thought twice, perhaps if there had 
not been some sudden doubt and uneasiness 
at his soul, he would not have spoken as he 
did. 

‘¢ Why, uncle Donald, was it so bad as that? 
1 never suspected it,” said the girl; and her 

voice sounded as though she had had a sudden 
shock. : 

“Yes, dear, it was just so bad. But don’t look 
so grave overit. I thought it was better to keep 
all those things from you and Gwynne. When 
you first came to me, I resolved that the dark- 
ness which had settled down so heavily upon 
my own youth should not throw any shadows 
upon yours. I’ve had some misgivings cross 
my mind of late as to my own wisdom at that 
time. It takes all kinds of weather — the 
| winds and the rains, as well as the sunshine 
| — to ripen the year, to make its blossoms fair 
and its fruits mellow. There’s Gwynne, now, 
| — generous, lovable, happy fellow as he is, — 
| he’s a careless, extravagant, irresponsible 
| rogue, ready for a lark, bubbling over with 
his high spirits and endless pranks; with no 
| notion that life is anything but a holiday 
| yachting over summer seas! He knows no 
| more of its tugs and struggles than he would 
| if he had been born in a planet where such 











| things were unknown.” , 

“Why, uncle Donald, you frighten me! 
You take my breath quite away! HowGwynne 
would stare to hear you say that!” 

**Would he, though? Let him have it, then, 
straight as a thunderbolt!” shouted a voice 
at the side window; and the next moment a 
youth burst in from the piazza — slender, lithe, 
handsome, taking off his hat and swinging it 
about his head, while his hair clung in damp, 
glossy rings about his forehead. 

“©O, Gwynne Duncan! ” said his sister, with 
her pretty peal of laughter; ‘‘ have you really 
got back? I didn’t suppose you would do 
that before sundown. You know when you 
go-to New York, your promises are ropes of 
sand. Uncle andI have been talking about 
you.” 
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‘* So I perceived when I overheard that last 
remark of yours, about something that would 
make me stare. I tell you, it tugs a little at 
a fellow’s nice sense of honor,.when his curi- 
osity is whetted, and he has such a capital 
chance to stand still and hear the‘ no good’ 
about himself, which listeners alwaysdo! But I 
had no choice left but to dash right in on you 
with a war-whoop. What did uncle Donald say 
about me, that I should stare if I heard it, 
Argie? Don’t keep a fellow’s curiosity on the 
rack.” 

He looked as though he might disarm all 
criticism, as he stood there, in his proud, gal- 
lant youth, with his handsome head and his 
well-cut features, in which there was some faint 
likeness to his sister, though hair, eyes, and 
skin were shades darker. He was very likely 
to have plenty of faults; but he had just given 
proof that he did not lack a high, delicate 
sense of honor. 

Argie — I may as well tell you here that the 
pretty diminutive had been wrought, in the 
girl’s babyhood, out of her stately name of 
Angeline — Argie looked from her uncle to 
her brother. 

**T don’t think I shall help you off the rack, 
Gwynne. Why didn’t you come home in time 
for lunch, as you promised?” 

‘*Easily answered, child. I had finished 
my errands, and was on a rush for a Fourth 
Avenue car, with just time to reach the depot 
before the train left, when I stumbled on my 
old school chum— Tom, Hollingshead. He 
was just back from a trip of six months on 
the continent. Tom is a prime fellow. He's 
grown a head, and got as brown as an In- 
dian. We had all manner of things to talk 
over, and we turned into Delmonico’s to doit. 
And that is the sole reason why I didn’t keep 
my promise of lunching with you, Miss Argie 
Duncan. Is my excuse sufficient?” 

** Perhaps — I don’tknow. Ask uncle Don- 
ald, Gwynne,” said Argie, for that little, seri- 
ous talk, which Gwynne’s entrance had inter- 
rupted, was still ringing in her thoughts. 

The youth, not quite three years his sister’s 
senior, came over now and caught her in his 
arms. 

‘* Little Queen Mab,” he said, looking at 
her with his bright, merry eyes, ‘* you are not 
offended with me—are you? Kiss me, and 
say I’m forgiven; then school chum nor col- 
lege crony shall tempt me to lunch away from 
you, without your permission, for the rest of 
my vacation.” 

He looked so handsome, there lurked through 
his air of penitence such a spirit of fun and 
merriment, that it was impossible to be angry 
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with Gwynne; besides, Argie loved her broth- 
er better than anybody else in the world, un- 
less, perhaps, it was her uncle Donald; but 
the love for the two men was as different as 
they themselves were unlike. 

‘Yes, you bad, provoking, promise-breaking 
boy, I'll forgive you for the thousandth time.” 
And she put up her soft lips and kissed the 
down on his chin, while uncle Donald looked 
at them both, ‘“‘his boy and girl,” as he was 
fond of calling them, with the pleased tender- 
ness in his deep, bright eyes. 

Gwynne seized his sister about the waist, 
and seated her on a small lounge near his 
uncle’s chair. 

‘* Tom has promised to come up to our boat- 
race to-morrow. He’s a fine fellow, Argie: 
you'll like him.” ” 

* As he’s your friend, of course. But, 
Gwynne, I’ve coaxed uncle Donald into prom- 
ising that he will carry me over to the rowing- 
match to-morrow.” 

‘Glorious! I knew Argie would bring you 
over, uncle Donald, though you played off to 
all my appeals. Are you in a brown study, 
that you don’t speak to me?” 

The smile came now, the smile which showed 
the tender side of Donald Duncan. 

“Not that; but, Gwynne, my boy, I’m ask- 
ing myself what kind of man you are going to 
be — what sort of one I’ve helped you to be- 
come all these years that I’ve had you under 
my nose.” 

The tones were very serious; they checked 
Gwynne’s gay mood. He had a swift, sensi- 
tive pride, too, which his uncle’s words stung 
a little. ‘ 

‘** At least, I hope you have no fears about 
the sort of man I am to be, uncle Donald.” 

‘*Ah, Gwynne, when you are as oldas I am, 
you will look back and see how it was the 
proud over-confidence of youth which asked 
that question; see, too, perhaps, that my 
training was sadly at fault.” 

‘Uncle Donald, I don’t understand you. 
Whom are you blaming?” 

“Myself, chiefly, my boy. It’s a long cos- 
seting and coddling I’ve given you and Argie. 
On my word, I shouldn’t have dared to try 
such a course with my own soul. I believe it 
would have spoiled any sound stuff there was 
in me.”: 

‘* No, it wouldn’t,” burst in Argie, eagerly. 
“I can’t answer for Gwynne and myself, but 
I can for you, uncle Donald.” 

Gwynne rose up, and stood before his uncle, 
drawing his fine lithe figure to its utmost height. 

** Uncle Donald,” he said, *‘ what harm have 
you been doing to me?” 


* 
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‘* And to me?” added Argie, floating like a 
white cloud to her brother’s side. 

Both were partly serious, both partly in jest. 
Donald Duncan looked from one to the other. 
In these two his life was bound up. 

‘*T cannot answer that question, children,” 
he said, with a solemnity that was almost aw- 
ful, in his deep, quiet voice. ‘‘ You cannot now, 
either; but you will have to some day, when 
the wrestle comes to you, as it comes, sooner 
or later, to every human soul, to try its metal. 
Then you will answer the question you have 
just asked me.” 

Gwynne’s gay mood had gone now. The 
young faces were serious enough. 

i‘ When the wrestle comes, as you say, uncle 
Donald, I mean to meet it like a man,” he 
said. P 

‘I don’t doubt all that, Gwynne; and per- 
haps I was right, after all. At any rate, it 
seemed best to me then;” speaking half to 
himself. 

‘* When?” asked Argie, pulling her uncle’s 
coat sleeve. 

**A long time ago, dear; so long that you 
cannot remember it, for you were just in your 
second, and Gwynne not over his fifth, birth- 
day. It was the first time I ever saw you. 
You were in alittle, dingy, shabby back cham- 
ber, in a huddled back street of New York.” 

‘¢ IT remember it,” exclaimed Gwynne; “ but 
it is so long ago, it all seems like a dream.” 

‘*No doubt. I meant it should, my boy. 
But it was all a sharp fact then. I had just 
got home after seventeen years of South Amer- 
ica — seventeen years of delving, and waiting, 
and homesickness; but I had achieved my 
purpose. I was on the road to being a rich 
man. Your father — my poor Hal — had been 
dead a year, and that beautiful young mother 
— whom Gwynne can dimly remember — just 
a month. 

‘In all the world, I had no kin but you; in 
all the world you had no one to look to for 
home, or care, or love, but me. Poor as he 
was, the son of your mother’s old servant had 
opened his heart and his home to you for a 
month. And if he had not done this, and 
sent me word where to find you, I might have 
had to seek through the streets of the city, 
which I had left seventeen years before, for 
my dead brother’s children. 

‘*T remember, as though it all happened 
yesterday, how Argie tottled up to me, and 
put her small arms around my neck, and 
lisped, ‘ Uncle Donald, mamma’s dead. Take 
care of Gwynne ‘and me.’ And there, chil- 
dren, in that dingy-back room, over the little 





golden head and the clinging arms, I vowed 
to doit. I said to my own soul, ‘ They shall 
not go through — Hal’s children — with the 
bitterness of poverty, the hardship, and the 
fight that I have. For them the road shall 
be fair and smooth. My money and my care 
shall shelter them from every harsh wind, 
shall surround their young lives with ease and 
luxury.’ So I made the nest for my small 
birdlings downy and rose-lined. But it is not 
oftenest out of such nests that the world’s he- 
roic souls take flight. If it should be a mis- 
take after all— this lying always in the roses 
and clover of life!” 

‘* Dear uncle Donald,” said Argie, settling 
down on his knee, with the tears in her eyes, 
‘*T see what you meant now.” 

Gwynne did not speak; but if you had 
looked at his face, you would have seen some- 
thing in it which you never had before. 

‘It is the right of your youth,” continued 
Donald Duncan, speaking half to himself 
again, ‘‘that you should enjoy it to the full, 
having your good times and your grand larks, 
and walking your smooth, pleasant paths. 
But God never meant this life for a long hol- 
iday. Sooner or later he calls to every soul 
to put on the harness; and if the soul isn’t 
strong and of true temper, it breaks down un- 
der the armor.” 

Gwynne drew a long, long breath. 

*¢I don’t know how it will turn out,” he said, 
in a slow, doubtful voice, very unlike his usual 
swift, confident self; ‘‘ but I don’t mean you 
shall have spoiled me, uncle.” 

‘‘Nor me,” said Argie. 

Just then the dinner-bellrang. While they 
had been talking, it had fallen into the cool 
and golden softness of the June twilight. 

‘“‘No more of this, children,” said uncle 
Donald, springing to his feet. ‘‘I could not 
change things for you now if I would; and if 
I were to go back to that morning, thirteen 
years ago, when I landed in New York, I 
should do just what I did then. When the 
time comes of which we have been talking, 
God and your own souls help you! Now, 
Gwynne, about this rowing-match to-morrow.” 

Uncle Donald always came out of his books 
and serious moods with the freshness and 
sparkle of a boy. Before Gwynne could re- 
ply, a servant called uncle Donald’s attention 
for a moment; and Argie, slipping up to her 
brother’s side, whispered, — 

“You know, now, Gwynne, what the talk 
was that would have made you stare.” 

‘Yes, Argie, I know.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SOWED BY THE WIND; 


oR, 
THE POOR BOY’S FORTUNE. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 





CHAPTER I. 
AT THE MERCY OF THE WAVE. 


“T° HE American brig Panther, Captain Beals, 

from Liverpool, bound to Baltimore, in 
his majesty’s Province of Maryland, was now 
on the English coast, and making all the prog- 
ress towards her port of destination that a 
light breeze and the most dense of English 
Channel fogs would permit. 

The captain, after repeating his orders for a 
bright lookout, went belowtodinner. Scarce- 
ly had he raised the first morsel to his lips, 
when Tom Patterson, who kept the lookout, 
and was considered the best seaman on board, 
shouted, in startling tones, — 

‘‘Luff, \uff all you can! For God’s sake, 
luff.” 

Recognizing at once the voice, and well 
aware that no trifling matter would bring such 
a cry from the stanch old seaman, the captain 
rushed up the companion-way. 

The helmsman, at this thrilling summons, 
jammed the tiller hard down, bringing the 
vessel into the wind, and the ship’s company 
rushed to the side, and, following the direc- 
tion of Patterson’s finger, who, stretched half- 
way over the rail, was pointing astern, beheld 
on the lee-quarter a strange spectacle. 

It was a tree of the largest size that had 
been recently torn from the soil by some vio- 
lence; all its larger limbs were dead, dry, and 
divested of their bark; that portion of its roots 
beneath the surface of the water was, in like 
manner, quite weather-stained and rotten, as 
though a portion of the tree had been for a 
long time deprived of earth, undermined by 
the action of the waters. While the remain- 
der of the roots were green, tufts of grass and 
wild flowers lay in the forks that connected 
them with the tree. At twenty feet from the 
roots the trunk separated into three very large 
branches, whose limbs were dead and dry; 
but at their junction with the main stem was 
a growth of sprouts attesting the last efforts 
of nature to prolong the life of the tree. Just 
below this little cluster of sprouts, a great 
branch had been broken or lopped off, and 
the decay of the stump, in the process of years, 
had left a large and deep aperture, extending 
into the body of the tree. In this hole lay a 
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boy, his body concealed from view, his head 
flung back and resting against the edge of the 
cavity. In the midst of the cluster of foliage 
a robin, sitting on the nest, brooded her 
young, while at the extremity of a naked 
root, that rose high in air, was perched her - 
mate. 

‘*O my God! If we’d run him down!” cried 
Tom. ‘He wasn’t ten feet ahead of the jib- 
boom when I sung out luff.” 

‘*T don’t know as it would have made much 
difference, for I think he’s dead,” said the cap- 
tain; ‘‘ but launch the boat and see.” 

The boat was launched and manned by the 
second mate and three hands. 

‘* Way enough, men,” said the mate; ‘‘ don’t 
let the boat strike that tree hard, you will jar 
any little life there may be left out of him. .I 
wouldn’t step on the tree, Collins, it may turn 
over. Is he dead, think you?” 

“No, sir; he ain’t dead. I saw him open 
his eyes and move a little.” 

‘* Jack,” said the officer, ‘do you steady 
Collins, while Tom and I hold the boat up to 
the tree.” 

The second mate and Patterson (who pulled 
the bow oar) held the boat, while Collins, 
placing one foot on the middle thwart of the 
boat, the other very lightly on the tree, and 
held by Jack Randolph, took the boy by the 
collar and passed him to Mr. Morris. 

During the rescue of the boy, the young 
robins were chirping in the nest, and the old 
ones flying around in circles, greatly alarmed, 
they seemed in good case, however, the old 
tree being full of grubs, that probably supplied 
them with food. 

“Poor little fellow,” said Tom. ‘ See, 
there’s his plaything;/his mother’s breaking 
her heart for him this minute.” 

Fastened by a string to one of the dry roots 
of the old tree was a boat, with sails made of 
white cloth —a rude affair, and evidently of 
boyish manufacture. 

‘*But the little birds, Mr. Morris,” said 
Tom; ‘it is too bad to leave them. If we 
take the young, the old ones will follow.” 

“They'll die if we take em; we’ve nothing 
fit to feed ’em on.” i 

But Tom, hard-a-weather old seaman as he 
was, and brave as steel, had a tender heart of 
his own. He still pleaded the cause of the 
robins. ‘We have hens aboard, sir; they 
can sure eat what the fowls do; it’s a pity, 
when the mother stuck by her children and 
went to sea with ’em, to let ’em die, after all.” 

‘* You'll excuse my speaking my mind, sir,” 
interposed Jack Randolph, the oldest man in 
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the vessel, whose beard and whiskers were be- 
ginning to be tinged with gray; ‘‘ but it’s my 
belief and opinion,— and I’ve spent the better 
part of my life on salt water, — that if we leave 
these ere birds to starve, we shall be on short 
allowance ourselves, and rue it, before we 
make the Capes of Virginia, if so be we make 
’em at all.” 

**Do you think so, Jack?” The second mate 
was by no means exempt from that superstition 
which forms so prominent a feature in the 
character of seamen. 

*“*T do, sir; believe me.” 

** So do I, sir,” said Collins. 

‘They are the Lord’s creatures, Mr. Mor- 
ris, as much as ourselves or the boy,” said 
Patterson. 

Influenced, probably, more by the argument 
of Randolph than the appeal of Patterson, 
the officer replied, — 

‘* We'll take ’em, Collins.” 

The seaman, lifting the nest carefully from 
the tree, put it in his hat, and set the little 
family in the bow of the boat. - 

The birds, after flying around the old tree 
till the boat had nearly reached the vessel, 
followed, attracted by the cries of their young, 
and perched on the rigging. 

As the boy lay across the lap of the second 
mate, he began to manifest signs of return- 
ing consciousness, and murmured faintly, 
‘s Water.” 

When his limp form was passed up the side, 
the sympathies of all on board were enlisted 
in behalf of the little helpless being hover- 
ing between life and death, and so strangely 
thrown among them. 

The lad was apparently about twelve years 
of age, and bareheaded; his clothes were of 
that coarse cloth denominated corduroy, much 
in use by the laboring people of England, and 
clean, though abundantly and neatly patched, 
and he wore over all a frock of blue linen. 
The cook, a negro, came to look at him, and 
cried, ‘‘ Ony see dere,” pointing to the traces 
of tears that had dried on the cheek of the lad. 

He was laid on a monkey jacket, spread 
over the hencoop, as it was warm weather. 
The captain wet a rag, and, by squeezing it, 
caused a few drops of water to trickle down 
his throat, that were eagerly swallowed. 

‘This boy.” said the captain to his first 
officer, Mr. Wright, ‘‘ has been more worn out 
with fear and grief than anything else. He 
is not emaciated. He’ll soon come round.” 

Food was, after a while, sparingly given; 
he became conscious, and able the next day to 
give some account of himself. 





There are no people in the world more fond 
of pets than sailors, and the birds were warm- 
ly welcomed. Some thought leaving them 
would have brought bad luck to the vessel’s 
crew, all hands that it would have been cruel, 
the captain coinciding with the former opin- 
ion, and it was universally agreed that their 
presence would add very much to the pleasure 
of the voyage. The nest, put into a bucket 
partly filled with oakum, was deposited in the 
boat that hung at the davits, as the most quiet 
part of the vessel, food and water being placed 
near it. 

The birds for a long time remained perched 
on the loftier spars ‘and the main-topmast 
crosstrees; but as the day wore away, they 
ventured nearer and nearer, answering the 
sharp cries of their young, till, just as the day- 
light faded from the sky, the mate, who held 
the first watch, saw them flit silently to’ their 
nest. 

The event proved that the captain was right 
in his conjecture as to the condition of the 
lad. The next morning he awoke perfectly 
conscious,- though feeble, and gazing wild- 
ly around, wanted to know where he was. 
The captain, who sat writing at the cabin 
table, told him the state of affairs and the 
particulars of his rescue, upon which, burst- 


ing into tears, he begged the former to “ tiake 


him huome.” 

‘*What’s your name, my lad? Where do 
you belong?” 

**I do bide at Kenton, zur, an’ my neame’s 
Edward Honeywood. They calls me Ned vor 
short.” 

‘* Where’s Kenton?” 

‘“¢That be Devonshire, measter.” 

‘* Have you got brothers and sisters?” 

“‘There be zix on we, vour buoys an’ two 
maids, an’ faether, an’ mother, an’ gramfer, 
zur.” 

‘‘ How came you adrift on that tree?” 

‘“You zee, zur, Measter West, the steward, 
likes faether, an’ be right kind to we childens, 
an’ lets us goo among the trees in the park, 
an’ pick yacor's, an’ play bezide the brook. 
You zee, zur, there was thik girt leanen half- 
dead tree bezide the water, and the girt dry 
roots a-hangen auver the stream. I used to 
zit there and vish an’ zail my boat. There was 
a robin’s nest in the tree. I cooden zee it, 
but I cood hear the young birds cry;, oone 
evemen I was down there a-picken cowslips 
in my cap, bekiaze the morrow’s Whitsuntide, 
an’ then da come Whit Monday; a girt wind 
had a-blowed the wold tree auver, so that his 
head wer in the water. I zet down my cow- 
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slips an’ crep’d along the stem, when jist as I 
wer a-looken into the nest, a girt root that 
held it dra’d out on the bank, an’I da goo 
a-floaten down the brook right into the swirl 
on the tide a-runnen vive miles an hour.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you jump off, and wade or 
swim ashore?” 

‘* The water wer deep. I can’t zwim. I do 
howld vast to the limb.” 

‘*Why didn’t you sing out for help?” 

‘* IT screamed, an’ hollied, an’ lissen’d. I do 
hear nothen. I do zee nothen, bekiaze the 
neart (night) wer comen, an’ bekiaze on the 
mist, an’ it wer a lwonesome spot.” 

There’s many a lonely nook now along the 
coast of Devonshire; but when Ned Honey- 
wood went adrift, there were more ferries 
than bridges, more bridle-paths than roads, 
in Devon; the grounds around the castle of 
Lord Courtenay were ten miles in circumfer- 
ence, the shores of the park shaggy with mas- 
sive oaks; the immense coasting trade of 
England was in its infancy, and the havens, 
now so thronged, were, many of them, unin- 
habited. 

‘*O, zur, wull ye tiake me huome? What 
wull mother zae when the dog do goo huome, 
an’ Tommas, an’ Jemmy, an’ John, a-looken 
vor me, vind my cap wi’ the cowslips? O, zur, 
when faether da come huome an’ no little boy 
a-waiten at the stile to help en (him) car 
(carry) his nitch of wood, he’ll be a-broken 
hearted.” 

‘*Indeed, my lad, it’s impossible. I can’t 
change my course in this fog; we should all 
be lost; this is an iron-bound, dangerous 
coast. Most probably when the fog scales 
we shall sight a pilot-boat, fishing-smack, or 
some inward-bound vessel, and I’ll put you 
aboard; if not, when we get across, you'll 
find some vessel bound into the Channel.” 

The little fellow made no reply, but the 
great tears started from between his closed 
eyelids and rolled slowly down his cheeks. 
The kind intentions of the captain, however, 
were frustrated; for that night the wind came 
off the land blowing a gale, the vessel was 
brought down to reefed topsails, and when 
the morning broke, the coast of England was 
just visible like a dark cloud on the edge of 
the horizon. 


CHAPTER II. 
NED HONEYWOOD AND THE BIRDS. 


Tue lad, no more seasick than a fish, 
rapidly gained strength, and was removed from 
the cabin to the forecastle, where he bunked 
with Tom Patterson, whom, as having first 
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espied him, he considered entitled to peculiar 
gratitude and affection. 

He proved to be an intell:gent, fearless, ac- 
tive boy, and soon began to make himself of 
some service, pounded the cook’s coffee, made 
up the beds in the cabin, took care of the hens, 
lit the binnacle lamp, brought the dishes from 
the cabin table to the cook to be washed, and 
in a short time began to follow the men aloft 
and sit perched on the spars, in the tops, or 
on the crosstrees, chatting with them while 
they were at work on the rigging. 

There were two young fellows on board, or- 
dinary seamen Knight and Clarke, whose duty 
it was to hand the light sails. The moment 
the order was given to ‘‘clew up the royals” 
or ‘‘ loose” them, you would see Ned at the 
heels of either Knight or Clarke; but often, 
when in his opinion it was too rough for the 
boy to go aloft, the captain would say, ‘*‘ Down 
out of that rigging, you young monkey. 
You’ll be overboard next.” 

Sometimes Ned would venture to reply, 
‘*Please, sir, let me go. Bill says he wull 
look out for me,” and the captain would occa- 
sionally relent. 

When Tom was below in his berth, Ned 
would be round from place to place with the 
rest of the crew; but whenever he was at work 
on deck, in the rigging, or mending his clothes 
in the forenoon watch below, there Ned would 
be found at his side. 

When the lad came on board he had on his 
feet a pair of cow-hide shoes, with high quar- 
ters that laced up, very thick soles, the edges 
plated with iron, and the middle of the soles 
entirely covered with the heads of hob nails, 
very clumsy things indeed to go aloft in. 
Tom, however, made him a pair of canvas 
shoes, with soles of a single thickness of 
leather; and Jack Randolph a tarpaulin hat. 

One day Tom was busily at work making a 
canvas bucket, and Ned, in the mean while, 
peeking into all the holes and corners of the 
vessel, happened to look under the heel of 
the bowsprit, and there espied his boat. Won- 
derfully delighted, he came running to Tom 
with the news. ; 

‘* See here, Tom; I’ve vound my boat that 
our Tommas made vor me; ’twas under the 
heel of the bowsprit.” 

‘* Found, lad; don’t say vound.” 

“* Found.” 

‘‘ That's right; you'll be a man before your 
mother. It was fast to the root of the tree 
you came adrift on. I put it there because I 
thought you might like the plaything, and 
forgot all about it.” 
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**- You wer real good, Tommas. My broth- 
er made it for me.” 

‘* Was, lad, not wer.” 

** You was real good, Tommas.” 

‘*That’s right, boy.” 

Ned enjoyed very much talking with the 
men, feeding the hens, sailing his boat, which 
consisted in towing her after the vessel in 
moderate weather; following the men in the 
rigging, and carrying to them, when at work 
aloft; anything they wanted — a piece of rope- 
yarn or spun-yarn, a marlinspike, canvas, or 
a plug of tobacco; but neither any one or all 
of those objects combined possessed such a 
hold upon his sympathies, or so occupied his 
thoughts, as did the birds that, in the stern- 
sheets of the yawl boat, cared for their young. 
Were they not his countrymen, the very com- 
panions of his misfortunes? Did they not 
build their nest on the old tree that stood in 
the play-ground of himself, his brothers and 
sisters? How many happy hours had he spent 
with them fishing at its roots, sailing his boat 
in the brook near by, watching these same 
birds, as in the spring they carried sticks and 
horse-hair to build that nest, and later in the 
season, by climbing a neighboring ash, saw 
the mother sitting on her eggs! And their 
song, their plumage, their very presence, pos- 
sessed an indescribable charm, and recalled 
the tender associations of home and kindred 
blood. He strove in every imaginable way to 
supply the old birds with suitable food; gave 
them grain, water, gravel, raw and boiled po- 
tatoes, crumbs of bread, and (by the captain’s 
direction) whenever a fowl was killed for the 
cabin table, cut the head, part of the neck, 
and the offal into small pieces, and placed it 
in their way to supply the lack of those worms 
and grubs to which they had been accustomed 
on the land. 

The kind attentions of the little boy did not 
pass unnoticed, for the robins became daily 
more accustomed to his presence, learned to 
watch for his coming, and recognized him as 
a sincere and loving friend, till at length they 
would take bread soaked in water from be- 
tween Ned’s lips while lying on his back, and 
the mother bird would permit him to feed her 
on the nest. 

His fondness for the birds was shared by 
all on board, for, after first becoming familiar 
with Ned, they extended the acquaintance. 
They would alight on the tiller-head and the 
shoulders of the man at the helm, visit the 
cook at his quarters, who always had some- 
thing nice to give them. 

Tom Patterson, one day, as he left the helm, 





assured the captain ‘that them ere birds would 
make the vessel a lucky craft, and counselled 
him never to leave her, for he would certainly 
leave his luck behind him if he did.” 

In proportion as Ned regained his strength, 
and began to feel at home on board the vessel 
and among his shipmates, it became evident 
that he was of robust make, and possessed a 
fearless and active temperament; by no means 
talkative for a boy of his age, and never bois- 
terous. Thecrew christened him Deacon. At 
intervals he would, during successive days, be 
quite sad, and any questioning in relation to 
his home life, or even the least allusion to it, 
would distress him, and cause his eyes to fill 
with tears, though, in general, he inclined to 
converse freely about all matters of that kind, 
especially with Tom, who seemed intuitively 
to understand the varying moods of the lad, 
and was rather fond of making inquiries, 
whenever he perceived the doing so would 
not occasion painful feelings, as there was a 
great deal in the little fellow’s talk about his 
home life and pursuits that interested the sim- 
ple-hearted sailor. 

On the other hand, the lad, under the in- 
struction of Tom, was gradually dropping his 
local dialect, acquiring new ideas, and new 
words in which to clothe them, though it must 
be allowed that much of the old seaman’s lin- 
go was quite inferior to the dialect it replaced. 

Whatever is needful in the way of repairing 
their clothing is generally done by sailors dur- 
ing the forenoon watch below. Tom had been 
several voyages with Captain Beals, who val- 
ued him highly, and had recently given him 
duck sufficient to make a pair of trousers. 
Seated upon his chest, the seaman was busily 
sewing, while Ned, at his side, was trying to 
make a ‘*Tom Foo!’s knot” Jack Randolph 
had given to him as a puzzle, every now and 
then appealing to his friend for instruction. 
Randolph lay in his berth watching the efforts 
of the lad with the knot. Collins, on the op- 
posite side of the forecastle, was sewing a 
button on his monkey jacket, and Clarke was 
asleep in his berth. “sy 

The boy, after working a long time, at length 
made out to tie the ‘‘Tom Fool’s knot.” Pat- 
terson, perceiving the lad, was extremely grat- 
ified, and, put in most excellent humor by 
his success, resolved to improve the oppor- 
tunity for his own gratification ; and after com- 
plimenting Ned in no measured terms, he 
said, — ‘ 

‘*Come, my little sailor boy, spin us a bit 
of a yarn about how they do things in the old 
country.” 
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‘Yes, do,” said Jack, ‘and sometime I'll 
tell you about my bein’ cast away in the Fal- 
mouth, East Indiaman, and we was twelve on 
us twenty-one days in the boat, short of water 
and provisions, and we drawed lots to see who 
should be killed for the rest to eat, and the lot 
fell -on Bill Safford; and jist as the axe was 
lifted to kill him, a vessel hove in sight, and 
we was picked up.” 

It may be proper to premise that Ned, in 
virtue of persistent efforts, was now able, 
when conversing without excitement, and in 
relation to ordinary topics, to lay aside, for the 
most part, the dialect to which he had been 
accustomed; while in respect to any subject 
that, by enlisting his sympathies, prevented 
him from carefully weighing his words, and 
especially when thrown off his guard, out 
came the native expressions. 

Whenever old Tom, who carried beneath 
his red shirt as kind a heart as ever throbbed 
in any human breast, perceived that the lad’s 
feelings were touched, and his corrections gave 
him pain, he forbore to make them, although 
on ordinary occasions he was not by any 
means sparing of his criticisms, but usually 
concluded by saying, — 

‘*Musn’t mind what I say, lad, ‘cause I does 
it for yer good, and tolarn you. When you git 
to Meriky, you'll want to talk like as do other 
folks, and you won't want to have ’em laugh- 
ing at you,” 

As the boy could not be supposed to have a 
very large stock of yarns at his disposal, and 
certainly had never acquired facility in un- 
reeling them, Tom proceeded to aid and draw 
him out by leading questions. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE COTTAGER AND HIS Cow. 


**Wuat did your father do, lad, for a liv- 
in’?” 

‘* He was ploughman for Mr. West, the stew- 
ard, and rented a house on the lands of Lord 
Courtenay. Sometimes, when there warn’t 
ploughing to do, he wonton hedges and 
trenched ditches.” 

*“*How many of you was there, all told?” 

‘* Six of we.’ 

“Of us, lad, not we.” 

‘*There be six of ws children, and faether, 
and mother, and gramfer.” 

‘‘ What wages did your father git?” 

‘** Seven shillen a week, the year roun.” 

**O, my God! Do you hear that, ship- 
mates? and nine mouths to fill; not a shil- 
ling apiece to do it with. That’s what I call 
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lying near the wind with a vengeance. And 
pays house-rent out of that ere?” 

‘* Forty shillen a year, sir.” 

‘* Worse and worse. Ninepence taken out 
every week for rent. Why, that'd leave only 
six and thrippence to bread and clothe nine 
people, let alone schoolin’ the children, and 
sickness that, of course, would sometimes 
come amongst so many.” 

‘* Abody’d think,” said Collins, ‘‘ they'd 
been on short allowance all the vige.” 

It is sufficiently accurate to consider the 
English penny (which was also the currency 
in this country at the date of our story) as 
two cents, and the English shilling twenty- 
five cents. 

‘‘ Faether did make a fairish liven, better’n 
muost o’ the neighbors, though ’twas tightish 
times about rent day, an’ when faether do have 
the rheumatiz, or any of us be zick (sick I 
woold say).” 

‘Well, I’d like to know how he did it. All 
his wages wouldn’t keep me in grog and to- 
backer if I was ashore, let alone asking a 
shipmate to take a nip.” 

Quite proud of the ability to inform old 
Tom in respect to any matter, Ned went on to 
give his instructor the details of a process 
that poverty had stamped upon his youth- 
ful mind with a sharpness of outline that 
no other instrumentality could have accom- 
plished. 

**You see, sir, for the forty shillen faether 
did have a garden patch, where he growed 
beans, and peas, and vatches, turmits (tur- 
nips) likewise, and cabbages ; and then he 
had a piece outside in corner of the hedge 
for taties and sives (chives), and gooseberries, 
and a little place for flowers. Then we had a 
pig, and we childens would pull weeds, and 
grass, and thistle roots for him, and in the 
fall he would have the small taties, and peas, 
and a haporth’s worth of bran father would 
buy zometimes; and the childens did pick ya- 
corns in the woods.” 

‘** Ay, if you had a good pig to kill and salt 
down in the fall, that was something to ch 
by the ribs and make the children grow.” 

‘** But the pig don’t be to eat.” 

‘*Pig wasn’t to eat? What.was it for?” 

“To pay the rent.” 

‘* And you pinch and pare, pull weeds, dig 
thistles, pick acorns, half starve yourselves, 
almost steal, just to grow and fat that pig, 
and then don’t eat any of him, after all.” 

‘“*We had zummat of it; we had the offal 
vor to fry, and the blood to make a black pud- 
den.” 
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‘* Was that all the meat you had from one 
year’s end to the other?” 

** We did keep geese and hens; but we sold 
them and the eggs mostly, only we had the 
heads, and necks, and leavins, bezide at 
Christmas we did have a whole goose, and 
at Easter a fat hen. 

*“*O, sir, you must know one evemen last 
year we was all a-playen by the door, an’ 
mother a-stannen in the door, when all at 
woonce she did cry, ‘O, lauk!’ and swung her 
yarms auver her head. Then we ail jumped to 
see, and faether wer a-comen leaden’ a red 
cow, jist colored like a cherry, and a little calf 
wiher. We allrinned away to meet him, moth- 
er a-runnen likewise, an’ when we did all git 
roun him, ‘mother, a-putten both hands on his 
shoulder, axed en (him), ‘ What it mid (might) 
all mean.’ Then faether zed, ‘I wer bezide 
the hedge a-eaten my nammet (noon meat).’ 
Measter West come up an’ zed, ‘“‘ Honeywood, 
ya ha’ bin worken vor me this zeven (seven) 
year or more by past, an’ ya ha’ wrought well. 
I ha’ vound ya a pains tiaken, God-fearen 
man, an’ ya be a-bringen your childens up in 
right ways. I never do vind oone o’m in any 
mischief. I be gwoin to zell zome cattle this 
spring. I wull zell ya a good cow wi’ her calf 
vor eight pun (she be zomehat old, but worth 
ten), an’ ya mid (may) tiake long time as ya 
like a-payen vor her. If ye git a shillen, lay 
en by vor thik. They be many mouths to 
veed, an’ a cow wull be a girt help vor ya.’” 

‘¢That’s what I calls a manly thing in the 
steward,” said Collins. ‘*‘ What did your fa- 
ther say to that?” 

* He wer all a-duddered (bewildered) virst; 
then he zed, — 

‘**Ya be very good, zur; I thank ya kindly; 
but lotten we shood ha’ zickness, or I be put 
by vrom work, an’ cooden pay but part?’ . 

“*Then I'll tiake her back an’ gie ya up 
your money ya ha’ paid. Don’t be flummoxed 
(frightened), man; tiake her out on han’ 
(right off).’ 

*** Zo I did,’ zays faether; ‘but my hair da 
stan’ on end, I be zo frighted. Eight pun bea 
deal vor a poor man wi’ a girt family, too 
small to yarn much, to be a-owen.’ 

‘« Then the girt tears rinned down mother’s 
fiace, and she zays, — 

**¢Don’t be vaint-herted, Roberd, vor God 
be auver all, an’ he wull do vor we, zo be we 
do trust him. We wull be in good hands — 
his’n an’ Measter West. I'll wear my vingers 
to thae stumps; I'll starve amost afore I da 
gie up thik (that) cow, an’ the childens can 
yarn zomehat.’” 





‘* God bless the good striving woman,” cried 
Tom. ‘The mother wanted the milk for her 
little ones, and have it she would.” 

‘*Then we all busted out, a-tellen how we 
wood pick stanes an’ keep the sparrows from 
the corn; an’ Jean, the little wench, but zix 
year old, caught hold on faether’s legs and 
zed, ‘Faether, Jean wull pu’ grass vor the 
coo.’ Then we did pat the cow and hugged 
the calf, an’ kissed en (him); and sich gwoins 
on (doing) you never did zee.” 

‘* What did you do next, and how did you 
make out paying for the cow?” said Randolph, 
who, too much interested to sleep, lay in his 
berth listening. 

‘*Come, tell us; that’s a bully lad,” said 
Tom, wiping off with his handkerchief the 
tears fond memories had caused to tremble on 
the cheeks of Ned. 

‘*When we did git huome, an’ faether tied 
the cow to the girt elem tree thik auverlooks 
our door, an’ mother took the pail to milk, we 
all a-sitten on the grass, began to lick our 
chops, and thought we wood hab sich a feast 
of good warm milk.” 

“* Ay, your little mouths watered, I reckon.” 

‘* Then faether zed, wi a zad face, the tears 
a-tremblen in his eyes, — 

‘«*My babes, da go hard to break my hert; 
but ya can only smed/ on theas (this) milk an’ 
zee it a-frothen in the pail, bekiase I wull be 
a-fuossed (forced) to zell all the calf don't 
tiake, zoo I mid (may) pay vor the cow.’” 

*‘ Outrageous,” cried Tom, dropping his 
work in amazement. ‘* What, no milk arter 
all? What did you say to that? I’ve been 
round some — hain’t been doin’ much else — 
but that’s a leetle the toughest thing I ever 
hearn tell of.” 

‘*We coodden zay nothen, only hung our 
heads azide, an’ little Jean an’ Nell busted out 
a-cryen. Then mother zays, — 

‘*¢Roberd, we can avvuord (afford) to gie 
’em oone drink all roun, an’ after Measter West 
be paid, ther wull be milk to drink an’ butter 
vor their bread.’ 

**Tommas an’ me did gie our milk to the 
little childern.” 

‘‘Did your father ever git the cow?” said 
Tom. “I'd a-gin the poor man a pun as 
quick as drink a glass of grog.” 

‘“‘Tell us about paying for the cow,” said 
Jack, ‘ for with only six and thrippence a week 
wages, and nine in a family, I should think 
the cow would die of old age afore he could 
pay for her.” 

**Measter West did gie me two an Tommas 
dree pence vor a-picken stanes, an’ vor a-keep- 
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en the birds from the corn. John an’ Dick 
watched the cow feeding beside the road,” said 
Ned, leaving his dialect in proportion as he 
became less excited, and began to describe 
more cheerful scenes. ‘‘ Night an’ mornen 
one of they carried the milk the calf left to 
the town to sell. Jean and Nelly opened the 
park gates vor great vokes, who sometimes 
drowed ’em a shillen or some pennies. While 
John an’ Dick minded the cow feeding, they 
did cut the grass that growed between the 
thorns, in hedges, and in by-places, put it in 
a bag, an’ car’d it huome to dry for the cow 
in the winter; an’ they picked up scrofs (dead 
wood) from the hedges an’ under the trees 
in the mowen, an’ when faether was hedg- 
en an’ a-maken hurdles, Measter West “lowed 
him to tiake huome a nitch (back load) of 
wood.” 

** So I ’spose,” said Collins, ‘* you all picked 
up three or four shillings a week.” 

‘*More’n thik, sir, sometimes, bekiaze the 
great vokes wood, some days, gie the girls a 
shillen, sometimes two; besides, sir, mother 
worked in the field wi’ we —” 

** Us, my lad,” interposed Tom. 

*“ Wi’ us, when she cood.” 

‘« What did she do?” 

**She did dibble beans, an’ weed, an’ zet 
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cabbage plants, pick stanes, an’ gather peas 
to car’ to market.” 

“‘T s’pose you turned all that in towards 
paying for the cow. By the way, what wages 
did your mother git!” 

“She git sixpence a day. We did put by 
part to pay vor the cow; wi’ part we did buy 
bread an’ cheese, a little meat vor Zundae: 
an’ faether did buy some barley meal to gie the 
pig an’ cow. Mother made little cakes of the 
meal, and put them down the calve’s throat 
every night and mornen; sometimes she did 
buoil an egg an’ put thik (that) down, shell 
an’ all. O, sir! He growed awfu’; faether 
said like an ash sprout.” 

It being now twelve, the watch was sail! 
thus interrupting the conversation. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NED’S HOME LIFE. 


PaTTERSON, Collins, and Jack Randolph 
had been so much interested by the lad’s talk 
during the forenoon watch below, and in his 
simple descriptions of the efforts made and 
trials sustained by his parents to provide for 
their numerous family, that in the dog watch 
that night Tom, seating Ned at his side on 
the heel of the bowsprit, while the rest gath- 
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ered around, persuaded him to continue the 
narration, observing, by way of introduc- 
tion, — 

‘*And so, lad (as you wus saying in the 
forenoon watch), that ere calf your mother 
took sich pains with did wonderful.” 

‘*Yes, sir. He was fat as butter, an’ when 
he was seven wiks old, faether did sell him 
to Measter Guild, the butcher, for four pun 
ten. Mr. Guild said he was the best calf he’d 
bought at all, an’ meat was very dear that 
spring, bekiazé of the war.” 

‘*Good for you, old man,” said Collins; 
‘that’s a favorable flaw that’s grand. After 
that you had plenty of milk to sell, and some 
to eat too, I hope.” 

‘*No, sir, we didn’t, bekiaze faether bought 
another calf. Squire White had a little calf, 
an’ he did tell faether he wanted milk zoo 
much, if he woo’d tiake the calf out on han’ 
he coo’d have him for the ten shillen over four 
pun he did git for the other calf.” 

‘* By Heavens,” cried Jack, ‘‘ if I wus goin’ 
to give an opinion, I should say you needed 
the milk as much as Squire White did.” 

‘*So we did; but we wanted to pay for the 
cow miuore.” 

‘* How did you make it with this calf?” said 
the second mate, who had just come from 
aloft. 

**We didn’t have so much milk to sell at 
first, bekiaze the calf did take amost all, an’ 
when we did sell him meat wer not so high; 
faether did git four pun.” 

‘* But that paid for the cow,” said Collins. 

**O, yes, zur; an’ mother did cry vor joy; 
faether didn’t cry, but he amos’; and we chil- 
dern did run, and jump, and hollied, and 
slapped one tother; then we did hug the cow, 
and kiss her, and tell her she wer our cow now ; 
we did call her Measter West’s cow before; 
then we did name her Fan, after a cow moth- 
er did tell us about that gramfer had, an’ gied 
her grass, and picked flowers, and mother did 
make a nosegay and fasten on her head. 
When faether went to pay Measter West, we 
all went wi’ him, and Measter West did gi’ us 
every oone a sixpence. 

**You had milk and butter, I hope, after 
this calf was sold,” said Tom. 

‘‘We did have butter to our bread, such 
nice yoller butter. Jean and Nelly had bread 
an’ milk right from the cow night an’ morn- 
ing, an’ the rest of us did have skim milk 
with our bread, bekiaze we cood sell the skim 
milk to buy us a little cheese vor our nammet 
(noon meal) when we wer a-worken in the 
vield; besides, sir, you see we had to buy a 





few fagots vor winter, an’ a churn, an’ shoes 
vor the winter. I, an’ Tommas, an John 
did want to go to school: thik did tiake one 
penny a wik every one, an’ we mus’ buy books 
an’ some muore cloas. Zoo many things to 
buy be vary hard vor poor vokes.” 

‘* How did you cohtrive to manage it all, and 
make both ends meet?” said Clarke. 

‘* We did sell some chickens and some eggs, 
and picked cresses in the brook to sell vor 
greens an’ mushrooms; in harvest, mother an’ 
all ov we childens did goo a-leazen.” 

‘¢What’s leazen?” 

‘*A-picken up the heads o’ grain thik the 
reapers an’ binders drop; we picks ’em up, 
sir.” 

‘*Well, if I was a reaper, and a poor woman 
with all her little flock of chickens was foller- 
in’ me for bread, I’d drop a good many hand- 
fuls, I know.” 

‘*The leazers don’t be lowed come in the 
vield till the corn be all a-bound an’ a-carr’d 
away out ov the vield. O, sir, I wish you 
cood see how the leazers do come jist like s¢ 
many rooks a-picken up the heads till ther 
laps be full; then they do tie it up, an’ make a 
button on the band, or stick in a poppy, or 
head of clover, or some flower, for a-marken 
it, an’ set the sheaf upright in the stubble.” 

“IT shouldn’t think,” said Jack, ‘‘all you 
could git in that way would amount to much.” 

‘<O, yes, sir; there be rye an’ barley: har- 
vest, an’ then do come wheat harvest that lasts 
a month, an’ there be many vields to goo 
auver. Mother an’ all ov us, leazing all the 
time, did git six or eight bushels ov wheat, an’ 
rye, an’ barley; but wheat was the mos’; thik 
be much, sir; woo’d feed we half a year; be- 
sides, sir, we did have straw to gi’ the cow in 
winter, an’ some barley an’ rye for the pig an’ 
hens.” 

‘‘T see; that’s a great lift. I didn’t know 
there was so much left on the ground.” 

‘It be great help, sir; an’ some farmers 
riake (rake) their vields, an’ there do be noth- 
en left vor poor vokes; but it be vary mean, 
sir. Gramfer zed there wer a farmer in Dorset 
(gramfer did bide in Dorset; zoo we all did 
once. Faether went to work vor Measter West 
in hay harvest, an’ Measter West liked faether, 
an’ tuold him to come an’ bide wi’ hizzelf): 
gramfer zed that a farmer’s name wer Cram. 
an’ he tuold his men to riake the vields. They 
had no good will to it, gramfer zed, bekiaze 
they did know it wer wrong, an’ wer never 
a-done in thik pliace afore, but he made ’em. 
He zed one poor woman with dree little chil- 
dren, an’ their father wer dead, did goo down 
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on her knees and begged ov him to let her 
leaze, but he wooden; an’ thik same night he 
wer a-taken sick, his throat growed up, an’ he 
did starve.” 

‘*Good enough for him. Did your granpa 
do any work?” 

‘**He be vary old, an’ amos’ blind. He cood 
see an’ work once; gramfer zeed the king one 
time. He a-coodden see our cow vary well, 
but he did feel of her, an’ zed she wer a good 
cow by the feel of her skin.” 

Notwithstanding the plentiful sprinkling of 
Dorset and’ Devonshire dialect, Tom was too 
much interested to interrupt the flow of dis- 
course by any ill-timed corrections, merely 
observing, as Ned seemed inclined to close the 
narration, — 

**T should rather die and done with it than 
slave from mornin’ till night jist to keep soul 
and body together; have to sell everything 
that was fit to eat, live myself on the leavin’s, 
sell the hogs and eat the blood, and with that 
everlasting rent hangin’ over a feller.” 

‘**O, sir, we did have good times at huome 
playen, vishen, and gwain nutten, when our 
stints be done; when Zaturdae night did come, 
an’ we all got huome, a-bringen our pennies 
we had earned, an’ put them in mother’s lap, 
an’ she did count an’ zay ‘ther was so many 
we coo’d buy a piece of butcher’s meat for 
Zundae,’ an’ gramfer wood tell us stories about 
the wars an’ things what happened years ago 
to him or folks he knowed. We did have good 
times Zundae a-gwain to church. Jean an’ 
Nell wood take hold of mother’s hand, John 
an’ Dick faether’s, an’ then I an’ Tommas did 
lead gramfer. Then ther be Easter Monday 
an’ Whit Monday, an’ club wa’ken, when all 
the vokes wi’ painted poles, an’ flags, an’ 
drums, an’ fifes, turn out an’ do have a girt 
feast, an’ goo roun to the girt vokes’ housen, 
an’ they do look out of the winders an’ send 
’em ale to drink the king an’ the girt vokes’ 
health; an’ ther be May-day, Christmas, Guy 
Faux’s night; when the boys an’ girls do have 
ther own fun an’ gwain to the fiair (fair) at 
Axminster and zee the conjurer fry eggs in a 
hat—” 

There is no telling where or when Ned 
would have stopped in his eagerness to vindi- 
cate his home life from the aspersions cast 
upon it; certainly not till he had gone the 
rounds of the innumerable holidays at that 
time observed in England, besides those little 
incidental pleasures occurring from time to 
time, relieving the stern monotony of toil like 
beams of sunlight interlacing a western cloud, 


THE WIND. 
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**Kye! where dat boy gwine to, Ned?” 
‘*Here I be, sir.” Ned put the handle to 
the name of every one on board, from the 
captain to the cook. , 
**Go fotch me dat black hen wid de top- 
knot; I’se kill her; give you de head for your 
robins.” 

Ned lost no time in executing the commands 
of the cook, plucking the chicken after the 
latter had killed it; but when he carried the 
meat to the young birds they were dead, and 
he came back, with tears in his eyes, to the 
cook, who did all in his power to comfort 
him. He then went with the sad news to Tom, 
and asked him ‘if he thought the old birds 
would die too.” 

‘“*T guess not, lad; the old ones are tough- 
er’n the young ones. I s’pose they wanted 
worms, or something that their mothers git 
for ’em out of the ground.” 

‘*May be they wer zeazick.” 

‘* A hdg’ll be seasick just like a green hand; 
but I don’t believe a bird would, cause they 
set on the boughs and go swinging every 
way. I guess there heads be too hard; but you 
must have a cage to put ’em in before we get 
in, else they’ll fly away or git killed in the 
dock.” 

‘*Wull you make me a cage, Tommas?” 

“‘T ain’t much for that kind of work, but 
Joe Clarke is, and he’ll make you one in his 
forenoon watch below.” . 

Clarke promised to make the cage. There 
were some * scotchmen” on the rigging made 
of bamboo; Clarke replaced one of these with a 
scotchman made of wood, and constructed the 
slats of the cage out of the reed, working on 
it at intervals. 

The birds were now so tame that in fine 
weather they would fly into the cabin win- 
dows, and through the cabin to the deck, sit 
on the captain’s shoulder at table, and Ned 
could carry them on his hand allover the vessel. 

The grief of Ned for the loss of the young 
robins was, in a measure, diverted by watch- 
ing Clarke while at work upon the cage, and 
in a few days a source of interest and amuse- 
ment was presented that quite blotted the oc-. 
currence from his recollection. 

The captain had bought a fowling-piece. in 
Liverpool, and one forenoon, when the vessel 
had barely steerage-way, brought it on deck. 
set up a mark, attached to a cask fastened 
to a long warp and dropped astern, and, to- 
gether with the mate, proceeded to try the 
gun, both with shot and a bullet. When the 
captain, tired of the:sport, was about to take 





had not the cook sung out, — 





the gun below, Ned, who had kept close to his 
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side the whole time, entreated that he might 
fire once. 

‘*Did you ever fire a gun?” said the captain. 

‘“* Yes, sir, good many times.” 

The captain loaded the gun with a light 
charge of powder and shot, hauled in on the 
warp, so as to diminish the distance for the 
lad, and said, ‘* Now, let us see you hit that 
mark.” 

The target was a square piece of board fas- 
tened to a stick confined in the bung-hole of 
the barrel, with circles and a bull’s eye drawn 
on it. “Ned could not hold the gun out stead- 
ily, but he rested it over the rail and fired. 

‘*Well done, my boy,” said the captain. 
‘*You’ve peppered the board well. I should 
like to know how you come to learn to fire a 
gun. I reckon your father couldn’t afford you 
a gun or powder and shot to fire away.” 

**T did learn, sir, when I went bird kippy 
for Measter West and Farmer Guild.” 

‘* Bird kippy; what is that?” 

**You see, sir, when the corn be a-turnen 
yoller, the birds begin to eat it, and the farm- 


ers do hire the boys to keep ’em away, and | 


give em guns and powder, and they do walk 
roun the field and fire. They don’t give ’em 
shot, but we did put peas and round stones in 
the gun, and heads of horse nails, and cut up 
little bits of wire; sometimes we put cherry 
stones and seeds of thorn plums in. OQ, sir, 
if you was hungry as we, you woo’d learn to 
shoot a bird and car him home, or make a 
fire and roast him under a hedge; but they 
didden like us to kill ’em, bekiaze they do eat 
the worms. I woo’d like to be a squire, zoo I 
could have a gun, and land, and shoot over 
it. I don’t love nothen else zoo I do a gun.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE HIGHER WARFARE. 
BY ARTHUR WILLIAM AUSTIN. 


HE student sat in his room alone, 
And searched the historian’s pages over, 
Till he found that wondrous record traced 
Of Alexander subduing the world; 
And how the king, from his eastern throne, 
Ruled earth and sea to its uttermost shore; 
Then wept for other lands to lay waste, 
Where his conquering banner might still be 
unfurled. 


And into his soul, as page by page 
The youth read on, there crept a flame, 
Till it soared, like the pheenix from ashes of 
sleep, 
To the lofty path that the conqueror trod; 
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And he cried aloud, ‘‘O that I might wage 
A war like this king, and his triumphs claim! 
And O that I, too, might ascend the steep, 
Rough way to the throne of a demigod!” 


Then over him slumber waved its wing, 
And he wandered in mistful mazes of dream, 
And out of the mist there came a voice, 
That spoke in words of cheer and truth, 
Saying, ‘‘Crave not the fame of Macedon’s 
king, 
All whelmed in the currents of war's crim- 
son stream ; ‘ 
But rather be bloodless battles thy choice, 
And loftier victories thine, in sooth. 


‘There is gathered around thee a mightier 
host, 
Than all the earth’s empires combined could 
command; 
No bloodshed, no terror of battle they bring, 
And yet they are strong, and their victories 
sure; ( 
An invincible might this great army can boast, 
His power to achieve, and firm faith to with- 
stand, 
And each is a leader, and each is a king, 
Whose glorious triumphs forever endure. 


‘* For ‘men of higher stature’ are books, 
As the sainted woman-poet saith ; 
And these are they that do battle for thee, 
And aid thee to rise to attainments sublime; 
Their radiance pierces the farthest nooks 
Of the caves in the deep domain of death; 
They open the gates of futurity, 
And illumine the onward marches of Time. 


‘‘They speak, and the lowly are raised and 
made grand; , 
They shine, and the power of ignorance 
dies ; 
They lift the dead ages, and baffle dark fate, 
And render unfading the deeds of mankind. 
The sword of the spirit they give to thy hand, 
And bring. to thy reach a most glorious 
prize; 
Go, gain with their aid an immortal estate, 
And a throne in the infinite realms of the 
mind.” 


The vision was past, and he heard afar 
The bells ring out the midnight hour; 

But the voice of the dream sank into his soul, 
And calmed the yearnings that thrilled it 

before ; 

And he said, ‘‘I will wage a still higher war 
Than the monarch of old, with all his power, 

And haply attain a far loftier goal, 
That shall shine as the stars forevermore.” 
BuFFALo, 1873. 
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DRESS. 
BY CAROLINE L. SMITH. 


EARNED writers, who have carefully 
studied the habits and customs of all na- 
tions, both ancient and modern, affirm that 
the tendencies of a people are strikingly dis- 
played by its costumes, and in exact propor- 
tion to its mental advance has been the de- 
crease of its love of mere finery in apparel. 

The bas-reliefs of ancient Nineveh, and the 
sculptures and paintings found in the tombs 
of Egypt, give us the first accurate knowledge 
of dress as worn by the Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians. The warlike nations of old sacrificed 
grace of form to utility, and in times of peace 
the dress consisted of cumbrous garments of 
silk or linen, stiff with gold and precious 
stones; cost was the principal object. Grace 
and beauty in dress were first cultivated by the 
Greeks. They devoted less time to the man- 
ufacture of articles for dress than any of the 
great nations that had preceded or were con- 
temporary with them, but they were the first 
to make a fine art of dress. They discarded, 
all cumbrous, gaudy costumes, and the dress 
they adopted remains our best model of grace, 
and for similar climates of utility. 

The drapery of Grecian art was not worn 
in work-day life. The principal garment of 
either sex was the chiton, a kind of long, loose 
under-waistcoat, reaching nearly to the feet; 
this was worn either with or without sleeves; 
the laboring classes wore but one sleeve. The 
women confined this garment at the waist by 
a broad belt. The general characteristics of 
all the articles of dress worn by the Greeks 
were freedom, lightness, and grace. The 
Greeks regarded hair as an important acces- 
sory to the beauty of a face. Hair was con- 
sidered ‘‘a thing to make the handsome hand- 
somer, the ugly more tolerable.” The Greeks 
had many fashions of wearing both the beard 
and the hair, the style being adapted to the 
face and figure of each person; it always 
adorned the person, as it was never unnatu- 
ral. (Many of our styles of hair-dressing are 
decidedly unnatural.) The grace and har- 
mony of the Greek costume was the conse- 
quence of their mental superiority. ‘They 
loved beauty as they loved pleasure, for its 
own sake.” Vanity never allured them from 
the strict laws of the beautiful, whether in na- 
ture or in art. ‘‘ Of no other nation can this 
be said.” 

We cannot in a short chapter give any com- 
plete history of the origin of our dress. In 
the costumes of Queen Jeanne, of Bourbon, 
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wife of the French Charles the Wise, about 
the year 1360, and of Queen Philippa, wife of 
Edward III., of England, we first see a dis- 
tinct waist and skirt of a gown. About the 
fifteenth century ladies first began to drag 
about long, trailing trains. With an increase 
of wealth comes an increased love of display. 
A tendency to monstrous forms of personal 
adornment marks the entire period from the 
beginning of the fourteenth until the middle 
of the sixteenth centuries; this shows the 
masses of all classes were uncultivated, though 
there are many brilliant names celebrated in 
art and literature; but only the few attained 
learning and polish. 

The costume of the Spaniards conforms to 
the true idea of beauty more nearly than any 
other modern nation. They rarely adopt any 
unnatural or ungraceful fashion. They are 
too proud to be vain; therefore they seldom 
wear excess of ornament, which is a great 
fault in the dress of people more enlightened 
than they. 

It is the duty we owe our friends to study 
dress as a fine art. That is, to adapt our dress 
to the person in order to make the most of 
our natural beauty; or, if all personal charms 
are wanting, study dress sufficiently to make 
ourselves pleasing to those around us. We 
should strive to exclude vanity, and dress to 
please, not to dazzle. Heavy silks and vel- 
vets should not be worn by children or adults; 
stiff materials disfigure all youthful forms. 
A party of young people of the present day is 
often a painful sight to us. Where is true 
grace and poetry of motion? Alas! absorbed 
in artificial flowers, puffs, plaits, &c., until 
many a delicate figure looks stiff and unnat- 
ural from heavy dressing. The light, bound- 
ing step of girlhood is gone; for how can a 
child forget herself in real pleasure and hap- 
piness when her dress is so prominent? She 
fears she may ruin her elegant costume by 
undue gayety. Simplicity is the first thing to 
be considered in the dress of our youth; then 
suitability, for our dress should be adapted to 
our station and occupation. In both garden 
and house work the dress worn should be of , 
a material that will wash. Ornaments should 
not be worn in travelling, at school, in the 
sick room, or in house work. 

Study neatness and becomingness in your 
dress, and, above all, what you can honestly 
afford. Good taste in our land is violated 
more in disproportionate expense, than in 
any other way. We will, in ending, quote 
the words of a famous writer. ‘‘Good sense 
and good taste are Siamese twins — when the 
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one is ignored the other is slighted; when 
the one is wounded the other feels the hurt. 
And good sense imperatively demands that 
health, duty to others, the cultivation of the 
mind, and a provision for the future, should 
all be taken into consideration, before the 
mere decoration of the person.” 





A WONDERFUL OOMMUNITY. 


BY MARY D. HART. 


N a certain garden which I sometimes visit 

there is a wonderful home, the outside 
shelter of which was made with hands, of 
wood, and nails, and glass; but the real home 
is more ingenious than could easily be built 
by man, and is constructed by little insects, 
to whom has been given an instinct to make 
for themselves a dwelling that humanity views 
with amazement. Here to and fro go the lit- 
tle animals all day long, working ever with 
untiring industry. Here in all her majesty 
lives their queen, sole mistress of the com- 
munity, who seldom flies out into the sun- 
shine, but remains at home, and is fed and 
waited upon by her servants, who do all the 
work. She is the royal mother, and all the 
newly hatched bees are her children. Here, 
also, as in our own world, we find the drones, 
who never fly away from home or do any 
work, but whose food is also supplied by the 
workers. How the poor workers have to la- 
bor to attend to all the wants of the brood! 

Here, now, we have the royal family which 
is to make for itself a home. Let us see what 
materials they will use, and with what tools 
they will fashion them. First we must give 
them a royal feast of sugar or honey, and 
place them where they can be warm and 
quiet, or they will not be able to manufacture 
the article which they must use in building. 
This being done, we may watch for the re- 
sults. There is one attaching itself to the 
top of the hive, another clings to it with its 
feet, and still another to the last, until a long 
string is made. Now the last one fastens it- 
self also to the top of the hive, and there they 
hang. What do you think they are doing? 
They are making within their own bodies the 
bee’s bricks and mortar with which to build 
their house. Look at them as they hang mo- 
tionless. You will see that they are divided 
into three parts: the head, the middle body 
or thorax, and the hind body. Under the 
hind body are six little pockets or flaps, and 
in these the tiny scales of wax are secreting 
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which are necessary for their use. In this 
position, hanging in festoons, they remain 
until it is done, when the work begins. The 
tools they use are upon their legs, in the form 
of pincers. With them they detach the scales 
of wax, which is softened with a frothy liquid 
from the mouth, and moulded with the head 
and tongue into a proper condition for use. 
Now the first bee puts hers in place, then the 
second steps up, and so on, until sufficient is 
in position to begin work on the cells. They 
begin at the top of the hive to form them, 
and in the construction exhibit the most won- 
derful skill. The bottom of each cell is com- 
posed of three diamond-shaped pieces, so 
placed as to be deepest in the céntre, making 
a kind of three-sided cup. These three pieces 
are so situated with regard to others as to 
form a part of three other cells. Two rows 
are built, opening directly opposite to each 
other. We look upon them with admiration 
and wonder, but eminent men have deemed 
them worthy of study. They have found by 
actual measurement that they are made so as 
to employ the least amount of material to 
have the largest amount of room, and that if 
a mathematician were asked to construct a 
six-sided figure in which there would be the 
least waste possible, the angles he would make 
by bringing the pieces together would be ex- 
actly the same as those of the bee in uniting 
the diamond-shaped sides of his hexagonal 
cell. We, therefore, see how a wise Creator 
has given to this little creature the same 
knowledge that man can only acquire by years 
of study. Not a particle of the rich and costly 
wax is allowed to be wasted, but by this won- 
derful instinct is used just where it should be. 
When warm it can be moulded to the exact 
shape, but when cold is sufficiently strong to 
bear the weight for which it is intended, and 
of so close a texture that no honey can pass 
through it. 

But the cells cannot all be of the same size. 
Some must be quite large, and of a different 
shape from the others, and placed on the edge 
of the comb. These are the royal nurseries. 
Of the six-sided ones there must also be two 
kinds, the largest of which are for the drones, 
and the smallest for the workers. Many thou- 
sands of the latter are built in a full colony. 
When the cells are completed, then the bee 
goes forth and gathers a gummy substance 
from various trees. With this he strengthens 
the work, and defends the castle from enemies 
by filling all the holes and crevices in the 
hive. And now the homes are ready, anda 


family must be raised up to occupy them. 

















TWO PASSENGERS. 





So the queen lays an egg in each cell. Those 
which are to become royal mothers like her- 
self she deposits in the largest cells, the lordly 
drones in the next size, and the workers in 
the smallest. In a few days a little, soft, 
white worm proceeds from the egg, and the 
workers go forth to gather its food. You will 
see them hovering over the flowers, robbing 
them of their pollen or yellow dust. Do you 
see them flying home with their last pair of 
legs heavily laden? When they reach home 
it will be mixed with honey and given to the 
young. It is called bee-bread. The occu- 
pants of the royal nurseries are not fed upon 
it, but receive choicer food. After five or six 
days the meals are stopped, and the cells are 
closed up. You would think the little crea- 
ture inside would die. Not so. It spins for 
itself a silken covering, calledacocoon. From 
this it emerges after several days a perfect 
bee, bites itself out’of the cell, and, if a work- 
er, begins its life of labor. When a young 
queen comes forth, the old queen, who is very 
jealous, would kill her if she were not guard- 
ed by the workers until the old queen leaves 
the hive, with many followers, to form a new 
colony. If she does not do this, then they 
wage a fierce battle until one is killed. But 
sometimes the queen dies, and then her sub- 
jects are very disconsolate, for they cannot 
live without her. They rush to the royal cell, 
and if there is no egg or young in it, they 
proceed to that of a worker, make of it a royal 
nursery by destroying the surrounding cells, 
feed the young worm on the royal food, and 
soon it is ready to become their queen. The 
family is now raised, and old enough to join 
in the work of the hive, and the nurseries of 
the children must serve another purpose. As 
soon as they are vacated by the young, a 
thorough cleansing is given them, to prepare 
them for the reception of their winter store. 
After all the many days of work, the bees 
must still ‘‘improve each shining hour.” Far 
away they flit. We may see them over our 
most fragrant flowers. With their long and 
slender proboscis they extract the sweet juices. 
Just within the abdomen is a very delicate 
membrane. Into this the liquid passes. When 
it is filled the bee flies home, but in this short 
time a great change has been made in the 
substance. From simple flower juice has 
been made honey. How this change is pro- 
duced is one of nature’s secrets. When this 
is desired for the nourishment of the bee it- 
self, it passes gently into the stomach, the 
passage between which and the honey-bag is 
closed by a little valve. When the bee arrives 
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at the hive it makes a violent effort, the little 
valve closes, and the honey, passing up through 
the mouth, is thrown into the cells. Whena 
cell is full, a waxen door is made to it, and 
the honey is now securely protected from the 
air, thus preserving it in a pure state. And 
so they work all summer storing up food 
for winter use, and providing also a surplus 
for us. 

The summer days are long, and the sum- 
mer days are stifling, and how can so small a 
creature preserve its habitation from the 
heat’s effects. Look near the entrance of a 
hive on a warm day. You will see several 
bees just outside, swiftly moving their wings, 
as if fanning. Just inside the same thing is 
going on, and in this manner they cool and 
purify the air. But sometimes the wax be- 
comes softened by the heat, notwithstanding 
all these efforts. Then it is not able to bear 
the weight upon it, and falls. How angry 
the bees appear then at the loss of their many 
days’ labor, and how fiercely they will sting 
whoever approaches them, as if he were the 
cause of their disaster! 

There have been many superstitions re- 
specting bees, the most popular of which was 
the belief that they would fly away never to 
return, if, upon the death of a member of the 
owner's family, the hive were not dressed in 
mourning. This circumstance has been the 
theme of one of Whittier’s touching poems, 
called “‘ Telling the Bees.” 





“Then I said to myself, ‘My Mary weeps 
For the dead to-day ; 
Haply her blind old grandsire sleeps 
The fret and the pain of his age away.” 
**But.the dog whined low, on the doorway sill ; 
With his cane to his chin, 
The old man sat ; and the chore-girl still 
Sung to the bees stealing out and in. 
‘* And the song she was singing, ever since 
In my ear sounds on: — 
* Stay at home, pretty bees; fly not hence ! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone !’” 


-—>—— 


TWO PASSENGERS. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


WAS just starting on a journey — a long 

journey; the first part of it twenty miles 
in a crowded stage. Crowded? Of course. 
I lighted my strong Havana, but was impelled 
to chew instead of using it. I threw it on the 
pavement, put a quid of pressed leaf in my 
mouth, and stepped into the stage. It was 


not crowded. A lady sat on the seat before 
me. 


One lady and myself. 
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I studied the glossy, gold curls that fell in 
soft masses over a snow-white, dainty little 
wrapper of some sort, — cloak, cape, pelisse, 
whatever you call it, — white as driven snow. 
The dress was white too. Blue ribbons float- 
ed back as loosely as the folds of a delicate 
blue veil would allow. I chewed and medi- 
tated, meditated and chewed, guessing what 
was under the veil, — black eyes or blue, —a 
complexion brunette or blonde. I had a whole 
window to myself, and all the outside world 
for a spittoon. But I enjoyed my privilege 
without a thought, until the little neck turned 
and the blue eyes behind the veil were fas- 
tened on me, — only a glance, half of inquiry, 
half of surprise. I was glad of the momen- 
tary glimpse. She was beautiful. Presently 
she turned again. ‘Another look —a little 
longer, a little more inquiring than the first. 
She had evidently been pleased with her first 
glance at me. What was it? I have been 
called fine looking, — raven hair, coal-black 
eyes, trim mustache, aquiline nose, and fair 
brow; pearly teeth, too, when I smiled; but 
she couldn’t have seen these. Another turn, 
another look from her blue eyes. This time 
a little frown was perceptible, and a slight 
coughing, which, upon second thought, I im- 
agined was put on. I took nohints. I opened 
my little gold box, and took instead more 
tobacco. If it is ¢kat which gives me glimpses 
of her sweet face I can afford to goon. After 
I get through I will try a cigar, I said, men- 
tally. I took out my case, opened my little 
souvenir match box, lighted it on my boot 
heel (unconscious of an observer), and puffed 
away. Another little cough, but no more 
glances. I would finish my cigar, study the 
curls and blue streamers, and, after a while, 
charm away the effect of self-indulgence by 
opening a pleasant conversation perfectly ir- 
resistible. Was she reading all at once? I 
saw something in her small, lily-white hand. 
It might be a book or a memorandum. She 
bent over it a moment, seemed to replace it 
in her pocket, and again coughed. 

I had forgotten there were by-ways in stage 
routes. Just as I was about to venture a re- 
mark the stage stopped. The driver opened 
the door, and, quick as a moment's gleam of 
sunshine from a cloud, she was out of sight. 
‘*Pure as a snow-flake!” I exclaimed, as the 
last glimpse of her white frock was shut out 
by the green larches that shaded the entrance 
to a rose-embowered, little brown house, and 
the old stage rolled on. My cigar grew worth- 
less. I tried more of the pressed leaf; it was 
insipid. I thought of blue and white, and 
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white and blue, until the stage stopped ata 
large hotel, near a puffing engine, and, snatch- 
ing my satchel, I seated myself in the wait- 
ing car. At midnight I went to my room in 
a strange hotel. Throwing off my light gray 
duster hastily, a bit of white paper floated to 
the floor. I picked it up. A tiny leaf from 
a lady’s memorandum — gilt edged — snowy 
white — except that a pencil mark or two ap 


peared upon inspection. ‘June, 18—. Phi- 
lippians iv. 8.” 
I took out my little Testament. It was a 


pretty long verse. I read it over more than 
once. Strange to say, I could only remember 
one clause. That rang in my ears, blazed 


before my eyes, rankled in my heart, ‘*‘ What- 


soever things are pure.” I knew what hand 
penned the reference. How it came in my 
duster I could never guess. There it was, 
framed in blue and white and gold, ‘‘ What- 
soever things are pure.” I turned off my gas 
and sprang into bed. A placard seemed held 
before my eyes, with blue ribbons floating 
from the corners: ‘‘ Whatsoever things are 
pure.” Soon I was lost in sleep. It wasn’t a 
placard then. I stood in the midst of a small 
but most beautiful garden. Everything was 
snowy and perfect in fragrant bloom. A liby, 
pearly white, brushed its petals against me, 
and, as I stooped to admire its purity, a rough- 
looking maiden, with hard hands and un- 
kempt hair, stepped carelessly among the 
flowers. With a wild, coarse laugh, she threw 
from a dish in one hand a handful of wet mud 
on the lily. Spattered and torn, it bowed over 
and rubbed the ground. Over the white jon- 
quils she threw the same thick, yellow mud. 
Then she took a bottle of some dark liquid, —I 
should have called it laudanum or tincture of 
rhubarb, — and shook out its contents overa 
bush of creamy tea-roses. I snatched her 
arm, knowing now she was crazy, when she 
turned upon me an angry look, and exclaimed, 
‘‘ They are mine! Can I do as I choose?” 
““Whatsoever things are pure,” I began, 
but my voice waked me. I was not wide 
awake at once. I saw men as trees walking. 
I saw beautiful children, sweet and fresh as 
tea-roses, and ruder children stealing up be- 
hind, and throwing black mud on their fresh, 
clean garments. I saw young men, pure as_ 
children, with clear eyes, and fine faces, and 
pearly teeth, and rude companions throwing 
ink in their faces, and putting something into 
their eyes and mouths till they looked like the 
lilies and jonquils I saw in the garden. I felt 


in my own pockets, and found I had been 
throwing mud, from a gold box, over myself. 
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Then I. was wide awake. I understood all 
about that text. Some months after I trav- 
elled over that road again. I stopped ata 
little hotel near the brown cottage. And I 
think there would be one less Eden-like home 
to-day, and one less pure, presiding genius 
over such a home, if more than two people 
had ever understood all about that reference 
on the little memorandum leaf: ‘‘ Whatsoever 
things are pure.” 





A OLASSIOAL DOGGEREL 
ABOUT ANTAUS AND HERCULES. 
BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 


HERE lived, a great many years ago, 
In the days of dragons and giants, 
A very unpleasant sort of a fellow, 
Who bade the world defiance; 
He was stout of muscle and large of limb; 
Wrestling and fighting were fun to him. 
And people say 

That he often swore, in a jocose way, 
That there lived no giant so stout and strong, 
And no dragon so fierce and long, 
But he could lift them, like a feather, 
And knock their ugly heads together. 


Antzus was this fellow’s name; 
And he was so big and cruel 
That children were carefully kept at home, 
Because it happened to be well known 
He was fond of infant-gruel. 
His chief delight was to kill and maim 
All persons who chanced to come near him; 
And ‘twas quite a natural thing, you see, 
As natural as anything could be, 
That the whole country came to fear him. 


A very curious house he had, 
After a plan of his own; 

And no house before, either good or bad, 
Of a pattern like this was known. 

There was no wood or iron about it, 
There were no bricks or stones; 

But it was built —I hope you won’t doubt it — 
Entirély of skulls and bones. 

While he was busy about its erection, 

And making the necessary collection, 

A rumor would often take its flight, 
Speeding on wings ethereal, 

Bringing the warning from town to town, 

‘*Look out! Antzus is coming down 
In search of building material!” 


It happened, however, one summer’s day, 
That Hercules chanced to come that way. 
Now, Hercules was stout and strong, 
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His chest was broad, and his limbs were long, 

And his frame was nine tenths muscle. 

He carried a club for a walking-stick, 

A club so very long and thick 

’Twould have made a respectable rafter ; 

And its owner would have made rare game, 
‘ too, 

Had he lived some centuries after, 

By taking that club to Donnybrook Fair, 

And following out the custom there, 

Whacked all the heads he came to. 


Antezus put on a terrible air - 

As Hercules drew near. 

‘* Ah, ah,” said he, ‘‘ young fellow, beware! 
There’s a vacant place in the roof up there, 
And I feel sure, from a glance at it, 

That your skull, my friend, would exactly fit.” 
But Hercules, without a fear, 

Grappled at once with the giant grim, 

And proceeded to try his strength with him. 
The struggle was short, though sharp and sore; 
Antzus soon lay on the ground; 

But in an-instant, Hercules found, 

He sprang to his feet, with a sudden bound, 
Seven times stronger than before. 


(This was a gift from his mother, you see, — 
Dame Earth, — who ordained that her son 
should be 
Possessed of this singular power — 
That, when overthrown in a hostile quest, 
He should rise, from contact with her breast, 
Seven times stronger than before.) 


Now, Hercules was no mathematician, — 
He had never studied the Rule of Three, 
Addition, Multiplication, or Division ; 
But it did not take him long to see 
That if his foe continued to gain 
At such an extraordinary rate, 
No alternative would remain 
But that his strength would get so great 
That all resistance would be vain. 
Antzus had already twice been thrown, 
And, as a consequence, had grown 
Forty-nine times as strong as at first; 
So Hercules, exerting all his might, 
Lifted Antzus into the air, 
And, by choking his life out, burst 
Through the charm, and ended the fight. 


MORAL. 

Hec fabula docet — nothing particular; 
Unless it be 

That there is many a giant Wrong, 

Which grows but bolder and more strong 

When met on its own chosen ground; 

And when such a Wrong is found, 

You must lift it into the upper air, 





And had been in many a tussle; 


And strangle it, then and there. 
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RS. VOGT lived ina fine old mansion 

with a gambrel roof andcupola. It stood 
on a bank, and the lawn in front was bor- 
dered by a hedge. Large stone steps led to 
its porch, covered on one side by the delicate 
mountain fringe, and on the other by sweet- 
scented honeysuckle, inviting the visitor to 
stop and admire; and as he stood, his eye fell 
on the garden to the right, unrivalled for the 
beauty of its arrangement and the choice col- 
lection of its flowers. On the left was a spa- 
cious drive-way; and back and beyond were 
such out-houses as belong to the establish- 
ments of the well-to-do country gentry of New 
England. 

The front door opened on a large hall, at the 
opposite end of which was a baleony running 
along the whole width of the house, and over- 
looking the neighboring towns and ranges of 
hills in the distance. A flight of wooden 
steps led down to the door of the basement, 
and communicated with the adjacent grounds. 

It was what the girls called club day; but 
not a soul was to be seen in front of the house, 
nor in the club-room, the windows of which 
were open; but the hum of voices and the 
clinking of hammers, with occasional. shouts 
of laughter, made known the whereabouts of 
a merry party. 

Behind the house, just beyond the steps 
leading to the balcony, was a large pavilion 
in process of building, or, rather, of comple- 
tion, for the master-workman — who was no 
other than our new acquaintance, John Bright 
— declared that with such efficient co-laborers 
they could have it done by supper-time. 

The canvas cover had been fastened here 
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and there, to make it fit; and now Henrietta 
was nailing briskly on one side, and Thomas 
on the other.’ Willie was putting what he 
called the finishing touches to his neatly-made 
table; George was sawing boards for long 
footstools; Patson was wheeling in clean 
sand to spread under and around the table. 
Some of the girls were arranging flowers, and 
some running from one to another as carriers 
and messengers. Several were in the kitchen, 
making sponge cake, ice-creams, and other 
delicacies, under the direction of Mrs. Vogt. 

All were working, chattering, singing, when 
suddenly half a dozen boys rushed round the 
corner of the house, shouting, ‘‘ Mad dog! 
mad dog!” with a sort of wild delight. 

‘* Where? O, where?” ‘Let us run!” 
** Mercy! ” were the ejaculations, accompanied 
by shrieks and screams of the terrified girls 
and boys, who, overturning boxes of nails, 
piles of crockery, pails of water, and every- 
thing which chanced to be in their way, mount- 
ed on tables, ran to the garret or into the 
street, as a poor little dog, followed by a mer- 
ciless troop of boys, and Patson, with spade 
in hand, ran up the steps leading to the bal- 
cony, and thence to an open closet in the club- 
room. 

Emma, following close upon Patson, sprang 
between him and the closet door, against which 
she placed her back, calling loudly upon Mrs. 
Vogt, who happened to be in the cellar. No 
sooner had that lady appeared than the boys, 
ashamed of their boldness in entering the 
house, scampered off. 

Meanwhile Henrietta was trying to prevent 
the girls from running home bareheaded, and 


























to calm the apprehensions of Willie and 
Thomas, both pale with fear. George, prompt 
in loading his gun, stood at the door, ready 
to fire, if the dog re-appeared. 

‘* Put down your shovel, Patson,” said Mrs. 
Vogt. ‘* How can you be'so ready to persecute 
the poor animal? — Move, Emma; let me see 
the dog. I think he isin a fit: every fibre in 
his body trembles.” 

‘* He is not mad, Mrs. Vogt. Don’t let them 
kill him! I will take care of him. It is fright 
that makes him tremble,” said Emma, grasp- 
ing that lady’s hand eagerly. 

‘‘ Wen Miss Emma’s a once bited, it’s all 
ober wid her, case wen a dog runs dat way, if 
he isn’t mad, why, den, he will be. Um neber 
goes like litenum less somefins matter.” 

‘*Of course not, Patson. Did you not hear 
Emma say that the dog was frightened?” 

‘* Put away your gun, George; there’s noth- 
ing to fear,” cried Lillie, running in. ‘‘ What 
a parcel of geese we are! Where is the dog? 
Who saw him?” 

‘* Here, safe in this closet, with good friends 
to care for him,” answered Mrs. Vogt, locking 
the door, and putting the key in her pocket. 

‘* But the creature needs air, my dear Mrs. 
Vogt,” expostulated Emma. 

‘‘Certainly. Here, you take the key: be 
sentinel for half an hour, and report symp- 
toms.” 

‘¢T should like some water, a bowl of milk, 
and a piece of bread for my patient.” F 

“*T will send them, but think rest and quiet 
are what is most needed just now.” 

Henrietta was obliged to ring the bell loud 
and long before she succeeded in getting the 
boys and girls together again. They resumed 
their work, but not with the same gayety and 
vigor. Some, especially the younger girls, 
were still anxious about the mad dog, and 
some felt ashamed of having hidden them- 
selves. Henrietta found John in a tree at the 
lower end of the garden, and had some diffi- 
culty in persuading him that there was no 
danger; but she was too generous to upbraid 
or tell of him; and perhaps that was why he 
set to work with all his might. Soon all were 
hurrying to make up for lost time. 

Meanwhile, Emma had succeeded in quieting 
the fears of her canine patient, and gained his 
confidence, so that when Ellen and Lillie 
looked into the closet, they saw the little crea- 
ture faintly lapping the hand that was bathing 
its head. 

At length the pavilion was so far completed 
that Patson could begin to dress the table. He 
had already described Emma’s conduct with 
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all the enthusiasm of a warm-hearted negro, 
yet continued, now talking to himself, and now 
to others, when he could secure a listener. 

“‘Gosh, Massa George, if it hadn’t a bin for 
Miss Emma, dat yer dog, thar, would a bin 
singin’ among de angels afore now.” 

‘* How so, Patson?” 

‘*Why, case he’d be a livin’ sacrifice for 
them heathum boys an’ dis yer sinner, what 
driv ’em to the brink ob struction. But Miss 
Emma ’peared like to be rough shod. wid de 
pepperashun ob de blessed gospel ob peace, 
an’ she stayed de arm ob de slayer — glory be 
to God! So I'll jist put de handsomest flow- 
ers at her plate, an’ gib her de highest seat at 
table.” 

‘* But my mother, Patson?” 

‘* Laws, Massa George; git along dar, hon- 
ey! ye knows well as I does, yer mother be 
highest wheresumeber she are. She ain’t like 
nobody else. Gosh! what’s de siterashum to 
do wid Missus Vogt? She makes de sitera- 
shum!” 

Emma was warmly greeted by her compan- 
ions, and many were the questions asked about 
the dog. Was he hurt? did he sleep? could 
he drink? How did she know that he was not 
mad? 

‘* Let me answer your last question first,” 
she replied, laughing. ‘‘I lately read an ar- 
ticle on hydrophobia, written by a very learned 
German naturalist, wherein he says that com- 
paratively very few dogs become mad. Bad 
treatment, poor food, unclean water, and the 
torture of insects are the primary causes of 
madness. When a dog is really so, its tongue 
turns blue, and hangs from its open mouth; 
it runs with tail erect, and raises its legs 
very high; besides, it snaps at and bites 
everything that comes in itsway. I happened 
to see our little dog, for it ran close by me, 
and know enough about dogs to convince me 
that it was in good condition before those 
naughty boys set upon it. By the time we get 
through supper, it will be sufficiently rested 
and quieted to be brought out of the closet, 
and then you can see the dear little thing. It 
must be a pet, by its actions.” 

‘¢Emma has given us an excellent exam- 
ple,” said Mrs. Vogt, ‘* which I hope we shall 
all be careful to follow: she has made a prac- 
tical use of what she learned by reading. I 
have always felt that the hue and cry, every 
now and then raised against dogs, is unjust. 
In truth, I never believed much in hydropho- 
bia. However, it varies in kind and degree; 
therefore its symptoms are not always the 
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John Bright broke the momentary silence | fer this, namely: One cup flour; four eggs; 


which ensued by saying, — 

‘*T understood Mrs. Dr. Gibbs to say that | 
this club had the advantage over boys’ clubs, 
inasmach as its members prepared the food | 
used at their meetings. How is it, then, that | 
we have confectioner’s cake and foreign pre- 
serves on the table?” 

‘You are laboring under an illusion, a 
strong illusion, my dear fellow,” said George, 
‘* suasmuch as cousin Etta, by some hocus-Zo- 
cus means, was enabled to convert the skins 
of sundry watermelons — that. would not 
ripen for us before the frost came — into the 
delicious mellification now under your inspec- 
tion.” 

‘*ButI did not make it, George; I only as- 
sisted mamma, so as to learn how to do it 
myself. I have brought the receipt again. 
Shall I read it?” 

‘If you please,” said more than one. 

‘* The first thing we did was to cut the wa- 
termelon rind into pieces of the desired shape ; 
then we pared off all the outside green and 
the inside red. We boiled the pieces in clear 
water until they were soft; poured off the wa- 
ter once while boiling.” 

“That is,” interrupted Henrietta, ‘‘ you 
changed the water. Go on.” 

‘*But I had better read than recite,” said 
Etta, blushing, when she saw all eyes fixed 
upon her. ‘Boil half a pound green ginger 
(that which is dry and hard is not good) for 
every four pounds of watermelon. When the 
ginger is well boiled, pour the water on as 
many pounds of white sugar as there are 
pounds of watermelon; boil these — that is, 
the sugar and the ginger water —to a sirup; 
then add the waternielon and what is left of 
the boiled ginger and water, and boil the 
whole together half an hour.” 

‘* Who would have thought it!” exclaimed 
John. 

‘* Suppose, Lillie, you give us the receipt 
for cider-cake,” said Maria. 

** You have it, Henrietta.” 

‘*T know it by heart,” she replied. ‘* Two 
pounds flour; one pound sugar; three quar- 
ters pound butter;. one pint cider; one table- 
spoonful saleratus, dissolved in warm cider. 
Have all well mixed; pour in the cider while 
foaming. Raisins arean improvement. Bake 
two hours in a hot oven.” 





** And this sponge cake,” said Lucy. 

‘* We must look to Mrs. Vogt for that,” said | 
her helpmates. 

‘* There are two kinds of sponge cake. I 
will give you receipts for both, though I pre- 


one and a half cups sugar; salt; spoonful 
soda. Mix well, pour into a large pan, bake 
quickly. Another: Put nine eggs in the scale, 


| and balance with sugar; take out four, and 


balance the other five with flour; stir well to- 
gether, and bake quickly.” 

** How nice it is for girls to learn to make 
all these good things!” exclaimed Thomas, 
who had been quietly stowing away a full share 
of all within his reach. 

“Tt would be nicer if boys learned, too,” 
said Lillie, ‘‘so that, in case of need, they 
could make themselves useful. Gentlemen 
artists, bachelors, for instance, would find it 
much more comfortable, convenient, and eco- 
nomical to get their own breakfast and supper, 
occasionally at least. Think of our friend 
Maler obliged to go to a restaurant every 
morning for coffee and boiled eggs, when he 
could have them in his own apartment so 
easily! I heard him say that he often went 
without his breakfast in bad weather, rather 
than go out for it.” 

‘* Why don’t he take a wife, and let her make 
his coffee?” asked John. 

‘* Not many women would choose to be taken 
simply as coffee-makers,” said Willie; ‘‘ and 
as to Mr. Maler, he is so wedded to his art 
that he will never marry.” 

‘¢ There he is right,” said Mrs. Vogt. ‘* The 
man who puts his whole soul into a profes- 


‘sion, who is determined to get rich at any cost, 


who can think of nothing but politics, or whose 
sole ambition is for fame, does not make a 
good husband. He cannot appreciate the sa- 
credness of home. nor the companionship of 
a woman, be she ever so high-toned, loving, 
and useful to him. How many noble women 
have been sacrificed on the altar of man’s am- 
bition!” 

‘‘T had always supposed, my dear madam, 
that ambition, as a desire of excellence or su- 
periority, was essential to a person’s advance- 
ment,” said Willie. 

‘* So it is. I should be very sorry to have 
you misunderstand me, for I would have you 
all, boys and girls, ambitious to excel in what- 
ever you undertake. Set your standard as 
high as possible; never swerve from truth 
and justice, and your ambition will prove a 
blessing, and not a curse, to your nearest and 
dearest friends. You were all pleased with 
Dr. Gibbs. His ambition, according to my 
ideas, is of the right kind; for, while he is in- 
defatigable in establishing a high reputation 
as a physician, he is enjoying the sweets of 
domestic life, and helping to make a happy 
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home — that which neither man nor woman 
can do alone, be they ever so able and willing. 
But as I have no idea of running into polemics 
with you, young people, I will say no more 
on this subject.” 

** One of our rules,” said Henrietta, ‘‘ is, not 
to use a word of which we do not know the 
meaning. If my eyes do not deceive me, there 
are some three or four here who would like to 
ask the definition of the word olemics. Of 
course we are not expected to know the dic- 
tionary by heart.” 

‘* Polemic,” resumed Mrs. Vogt, ‘ signifies 
controversial ; as when one maintains an opin- 
ion in opposition to another.” 

‘*O! is that it?” cried Delia. 

‘“What did you think it meant?” asked 
George. 

‘*T had something in my mind which I can’t 
explain.” 

‘* Excuse me, Delia; but ‘I never can under- 
stand that. If one really has a conception, 
an idea, he ought to be able to impart it.” 

‘* Professor S. was speaking of that the oth- 
er day,” observed Lillie; ‘‘and he said that 
when a person says, as is often the case, ‘I 
know it, but cannot explain,’ he takes it for 
granted that said person does not know what 
he thinks he does.” 

‘* Specs if dis chile tell all de wuds he hear 
and neber stands, Misses Vogt habs plenty 
splanations to gib,” said Patson to himself, as 
he stood waiting upon table, all eyes and ears; 
for he, too, was ambitious, and very apt in 
learning. 

Emma begged to be excused, that she might 
look after her little charge. It made no re- 
sistance when she took it in her arms, and 
seemed well pleased with a bit of sponge cake 
that she offered it. John met Emma on the 
steps. No sooner had he set his eyes upon 
the dog, than he called out, ‘“‘ Treu!” at which 
the little creature pricked up its ears, and tried 
to escape from Emma. 

“‘It is Treu, my aunt Lydia’s little pet. 
Thanks, a thousand thanks, Miss Emma, for 
your kindness. My aunt is feeble and very 

nervous. The loss of this little dog, that 
is constantly with her, would excite her very 
much. With your permission, I will take it to 
her at once, for I know that the house is in 
confusion at the loss of her Treu.” 

At a short distance from Mrs. Vogt’s, John 
met a domestic, who was on the search for 
the dog. He would have sent it home imme- 
diately had he not remembered Emma’s prom- 
ise. And never did a dog have more pats, 
caresses, and loving epithets bestowed upon 
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it during the space of five minutes, than did 
our little mad dog. 

The conversation naturally turned upon an- 
imals, and George said, — 

‘* Willie can tell us about monkeys.” 

‘Good for Henrietta: she’s a Darwinian,” 
shouted Lillie. ‘‘ Let us hear about the pa- 
ternal ancestry.” 

**T fear I can tell you girls very little that 
is new, for you all readas much asIdo. How- 
ever, if it is your pleasure, I will tell you what 
I know, namely, that the East Indians had 
much respect for the monkey, that was al- 
lowed to plunder houses, rob orchards, and do 
all sorts of mischief, for which little boys 
among us are punished. A Hollander, trav- 
elling in India, shot a monkey from his win- 
dow, which created so much excitement among 
the inhabitants, that he feared to go out for 
several days. A French surgeon, anxious to 
obtain the body of a monkey for dissection, 
offered a high price for one, which was refused. 
He then thought to help himself, but was so 
closely watched he gave it up. As often as he 
appeared with his gun, the people felt called 
upon to chase all the monkeys out of his reach, 
One pious Brahmin watched in the French- 
man’s garden every night for a week, that he 
might be on hand to warn the monkeys, should 
they be attacked. These people are not only 
careful to preserve the lives of monkeys, bring- 
ing dates, rice, millet, &c., into the upper 
rooms of their houses, which are devoted to the 
monkeys’ use, but they also care for animals 
in general, providing hospitals in which mon- 
keys, oxen, sheep, &c., are tenderly cared for.” 

‘“¢ That I call Christian,” said Emma. 

‘*T suppose you would like to be head nurse 
of such an establishment, Emma,”’ whispered 
Lucy. 

Willie continued. 

‘“* The ancient Egyptians believed in metem- 
psychosis; but with this limitation, namely, 
that it took place only in decayed human bod- 
ies, for, if the bodies were preserved, the soul 
went immediately into the holy kingdom of 
Osiris. It was on account of this belief in 
metempsychosis that the Egyptians paid sa- 
cred honors to animals, both useful and inju- 
rious, as cats, dogs, snakes, crocodiles, ibes, 
&c.; and that is why we find so many em- 
balmed animals in mummy-caves. It is true 
that they occasionally killed animals; but then 
they were obliged to save their bones, and 
bury them in-certain places set apart for that 
purpose.” 

‘*So much for the people; but what of the 
monkeys? ” cried Lillie. 
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‘“*Perhaps I can help Willie,” said Ellen. 
‘“‘ While in Frankfort, we had season tickets 
to the Zodlogical Garden, and used to go there 
several times a week. It was the great de- 
light of us children to watch the antics of the 
smaller monkeys, whilst father was particu- 
larly interested in a chimpanzee. It was too 
much like a human being to be shut up in a 
cage; so they put it in a small room, in which 
were a table, two or three stools, a bedstead, 
ropes hanging from above, the stump of a 
tree with some of its branches, and one side 
were the bars through which the spectator 
could observe the animal’s movements. 

‘* The keeper removed the sack of straw on 
which it slept, and the bed-covers, every morn- 
ing, or, as he said, he would have been obliged 
to provide new ones daily. One day, while 
we were standing near the bars, a young 
chimney-sweeper came up to see the chim- 
panzee, which took quite a fancy to him, 
reaching out its long arms to pat the lad’s 
face and stroke his hair. Afterwards the keep- 
er called a man, also a chimney-sweeper, to 
the chimpanzee, which, instead of caressing 
him, became enraged, and tried to seize his 
arm. 

‘“The meals of our chimpanzee were brought 
in regularly, and placed upon the table. It 
was amusing to see the creature draw up a 
stool, eat with fork and spoon, drink from a 
mug, and wipe its mouth with a napkin, just 
like a man. 

**Tt needed constant occupation, and spent 
much time in paring and cutting carrots. It 
delighted in dipping a cloth in water, and 
shaking it in the faces of spectators. Some- 
times it would spring upon the keeper, rifle 
his pockets, pinch his nose, pull his hair, &c. ; 
then, as if sorry, it would hug and kiss him 
in the most affectionate manner. Mother 
often laughs at father, when he is talking 
about this chimpanzee, and says, ‘ Thaé ani- 
mal will certainly convert you to Darwinian- 
ism.’” 

‘¢ Please don’t talk any more about mon- 
keys,” said Delia. ‘‘ Let’s have some fun.” 

‘* What a pity that we lost the walk and the 
ride last time!” exclaimed Etta. 

** Whose fault was it that you didn’t go with 
us?” asked Ellen. 

‘“Yes, indeed,” said Henrietta. ‘‘ Come 
into the house, girls; and, you four, give an 
account of yourselves.” 

“T called for Etta,” began Delia. ‘‘ Her 
mother was sure it would rain, and was un- 
willing to risk her being wet; besides, she 
supposed you would give it up. Etta was so 





disappointed, that I remained with her, to 
cheer her spirits.” 

“‘T really wanted to go very, very much; 
but —” said Mary, blushing deeply. 

‘* Never mind, dear. You had some good 
reason, I’m sure,” said Henrietta, kissing her. 

‘“‘And I,” said Nellie, ‘‘am staying with 
aunt Grace, one of your over-nice and partic- 
ular people, who do liftle else than clean house 
from morning till night. This year she has 
been very much tried by painters, paperers, 
whitewashers, plumbers, and what not, so 
that her spring cleaning is not yet done. She 
begins in the garret, where there is a lot of 
trunks, filled with various things, each of 
which has to be taken out, shaken, washed, 
beat, dusted, brushed, aired, according to need; 
and this process must be gone through twice 
a year. Seeing auntie at work, a while ago, 
I said, ‘I should love to help you.’ Of course 
I meant then and there; but she, kind soul, 
did not take it so, for the very morning of 
your walk I was up early, and partly dressed, 
to come here and see if you were going, when 
she came into my chamber, saying, ‘ How 
good it is in you, Nellie, to rise so early! It 
is going to be a rainy day; we shall not be 
likely to have callers, and can clear out all the 
boxes and drawers in your chamber and mine. 
I shall be so glad of the help you offered, for 
I long to get through. It is the first time that 
my work has been so neglected. O, those me- 
chanics! they begin a job, and finish it when 
they choose, and we must abide their time.’ 

‘¢ She is so kind to me, and seemed so earnest 
and anxious about the work, that I could not tell 
her how much I wanted to go, and be gone all 
day; sol tried to conquer my disappointment, 
and be amiable; but it was hard. However, 
I worked with all my might, and tried to do 
everything as aurttie desired, though I could 
not help thinking it was all nonsense to shake 
and smooth out every single dud, and brush 
out all the corners of boxes, where you might 
dig a week and not find a spoonful of dust. 
After all, I had a pretty good time, for I saw 
lots of nice things, and learned the names of 
several precious stones among aunt's jew- 
elry.” 

‘“‘ What, for instance?” said Lillie. 

‘*Ruby, which is red; emerald, green; sap- 
phire, blue; opal, prismatic; topaz, wine-yel- 
low; amethyst, violet-purple,” she answered. 

‘*One thing is sure,” said Jane: ‘‘ if ever I 
have a house of my own, I’ll not have it lum- 
bered with unnecessary things. What is the 
sense of having nicely-furnished rooms, just 
to be cleaned and cared for? We have three 
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such in our house, to be swept and dusted 
every week, at least, though they are almost 
never used. Should a fly or ray of sunlight 
enter, it is driven out immediately, for there 
is constant fear of fading carpets and soiling 
furniture.” 

‘*Some people do go to extremes,” said 
Emma. ‘I think it is almost wicked in them 
to shut out the sunlight as they do. I prefer 
sunshine to carpets, if I can’t have both. But 
as to overhauling bundles and boxes in order 
to keep clear of bugs and moths, I think peo- 
ple cannot easily be too careful. My mother 
is very particular about the spring house- 
cleaning, and I rather think Mrs. Vogt is.” 

**O, she never fails to dig out from garret 
to cellar every spring,” said Henrietta. ‘‘ She 
has a friend who moves every other year into 
a newly-painted and papered house, to save 
herself the trouble of cleaning. One thing 
more before we go out, girls. Don’t you think 
it would be better if we were more systematic 
in our doings? It seems to me that we jump 
too much from one thing to another. I have 
not spoken to mother about it, because she 
has been very busy. George could give us an 
idea; but he would say, in a minute, ‘ Girls 
won’t stick to anything; they always fly off in 
a tangent,’ or something of that sort. Come, 
can’t some of you make a suggestion?” 

** Yes,” replied Lillie; ‘‘ let us take turns in 
delivering lectures on the whole duty of girls. 
Henrietta, begin with, ‘ The Saving of Time; ’ 
I follow with, ‘ The Necessity of Sober Speech 
and Long Faces;’ then Ellen with, ‘ The Pro- 
prieties ’—” 

‘*Q, stop your nonsense! I’m in earnest.” 

“I think Henrietta is right,” said Lucy. 
‘‘ We might learn more if we had a method. 
I asked father what gentlemen did at clubs, 
and he said his club met for the promotion of 
literature and science; that some met for hi- 
larity, and some for politics. What can we 
say ours meets for?” 

**Social improvement, and having a good 
time, which is, I suppose, what your father 
means by hilarity,” said Emma. 

‘*T will suggest that hereafter, at each meet- 
ing, we give out a subject for consideration,” 
said Ellen. 

‘* Let our next be pickles,” cried Lillie. 

‘* Those in favor, please manifest. It is a 
vote.” 

‘“Why, how you hurry up! What is it 
about pickles? I don’t understand,” said 
Etta. 

‘* Tell what you know about them, how they 
are made, &c., &c.,” replied Henrietta. ‘“ Isee 








the boys are getting impatient. We must not 
leave them any longer.” 

‘** Now for the fun!” cried Willie, as the girls 
approached. ‘‘ Let’s play musicians. Who 
knows it? Noone? Then I must be leader, 
and teach you. Each choose an instrument. 
I will show you how it is played; then all you 
have to do is to watch me closely. The mo- 
ment I begin to imitate the motions of the 
player, whoever has the instrument must make 
the same motions. Keep your mind on your 
own instrument, remember how it is played, 
watch me, and be quick. Whoever plays on 
any other than his or her instrument will have 
to pay a forfeit: We must form a large circle, 
andI sit where you all can see me. Now, 
each of you choose. All different. Very well. 
Now I show you how they are played.” 

Then, pointing to each in turn, he made the 
motions for flute, piano, harp, jewsharp, haut- 
boy, guitar, violin, zither, triangle, hand-or- 
gan, drum, trumpet, fife, &c. This play being 
quite new to the company, there was no end 
to the mistakes they made. For instance, the 
moment Willie made the motion for jewsharp, 
flute began to play; and when he beat the 
drum, it set the piano going; violin answered 
to his trombone, and so on, which caused great 
merriment and laughter. 

It was good that Willie knew the game per- 
fectly, or they would have been obliged to 
give it up. Mrs. Vogt adjudged the pawns, 
and called upon Lillie for an anecdote, which 
she related as follows : — 

‘Little John Grey was running about the 
garden, while the painters were at work on 
his father’s barn. One of them having occa- 
sion to go into the house, Johnny followed, 
and, eying his dirty overalls attentively, he 
said, — 

*** Ts dem ye best pants?’ 

‘“« “ Yes,’ answered the painter, with a smile. 

‘*<T bet ye mover give it to you wen ye goes 
home. Dirt um like vat!’ 

‘**T have no mother, my boy.’ 

‘‘Johnny stared with astonishment, and then 
said, — 

‘“¢¢ But haven’t ye got an auntie Tally?’” | 

“Aunties better be careful about scolding 
the little ones,” said Willie. 

Jane gave these two proverbs for her 
pawn : — 

‘‘Think much, speak little, and write less.” 
‘‘Well begun is half done.” 

‘*And, Mary, will you give us something 
about flowers?” said Mrs. Vogt. 

Mary hesitated, for she was very diffident. 
‘“*A rhyme, anything that comes into your 
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head, my dear,” said Mrs. Vogt, encouraging- 
ly. ‘* Suppose you wish to make a bouquet, 
what would you take?” 


** Pansies, pinks, and feverfew, 
Roses sweet of every hue, 
Maidenhair and fairy-bell, 
Candytuft and daffodil, 
Mountain-fringe and heart’s delight, 
Mignonette and lily white, 
Meadow-sweet and London pride, 
Poppies red and mourning-bride.”” 


‘* A nice bouquet! ” ‘* First rate! ” &c. — ex- 
clamations of the boys, with smiles of appro- 
bation from the girls, only increased Mary’s 
confusion. 

Ellen and Henrietta were called upon, the 
former to sing a ballad, the latter to accom- 
pany with trombone, and the leader to beat 
time. As Henrietta’s instrument was the 
jewsharp, she supposed her mother meant her 
to play that; the trombone, being mentioned, 
felt called upon to act; the rest, seeing Willie 
beat time, fell in sympathetically, so that the 
whole party was instantly in action. A general 
titter was succeeded by a hearty laugh, which 
prevented Ellen from singing. . 

Next Mrs. Vogt called upon John — who 
was a very stout, clumsy lad—to dance a 
polka with Etta, who was very small and del- 
icate, while Jane played the violin. John’s 
attempt to be serious and to dance well was too 
much for our young people, who burst into a 
perfect roar of laughter, in which the dancers 
good-naturedly joined. 

We leave the musicians to blunder and to 
laugh, and go with Mary Brown, who, taking 
advantage of an interruption in the play, ran 
home to her mother. That lady was ina great 
state of excitement. She had heard the cry 
of ‘‘ mad dog,” and seen the boys run past her 
window. Ever anxious, and fearing that some- 
thing might happen to her darling child, she 
shuddered at the idea that Mary might be in 
danger, and had almost concluded that such 
was the case. 

Mary, as usual, gave her a glowing descrip- 
tion of all that had been said and done at the 
club, and succeeded so far in rallying her spir- 
its, that she, too, laughed heartily at the com- 
ical manner in which Mary showed how the 
game of musicians was played. 

‘*T remember,” said she, ‘‘ of playing ‘do 
as I do,’ where the leader made all sorts of 
grimaces and gesticulations, and all the chil- 
dren imitated. Sometimes we turned it to 
good exercise, by hopping, skipping, jumping, 
&c. Then there was another play that, as a 
child, I thought very famous. One would say 





a few words, the next repeat the same, with a 
slight addition, and so on, until it be a, 





ber.” 
In the conversation whi 


want of method in the doings of the club; there 
was too much variety, which, she thought, was 
not according to club rules; and that the girls 
were getting to think too much about eating; 
to which Mary answered that Mrs. Vogt be- 
lieved in having good food, well cooked, with 
a healthy appetite to enjoy it. 

L. B. URBINO. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





WAITING IN THE TWILIGHT. 
BY MARIE. 
(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


LOWLY from the western hill-sides 
Fades the sunset’s ruddy light, 
While the birds amid the tree-tops 
Softly chirp their sweet ‘‘Good night.” 





Where the elm trees’ spreading branches 
Hide the streamlets with their shades, 

Stands the fair-faced, blue-eyed Dolly; 
Flower of all the village maids, — 


Looking, in the growing twilight, 
Towards the grassy fields ahead, 
Listening still, with eye expectant, 
For the ever-welcome tread. . 


From across the verdant meadow 
Comes a whistle, loud and shrill, 

Sounding through the evening stillness, 
Seemeth but the whip-poor-will. 


But the fair face glows still brighter, 
And the eyes more eager grow, 

As the notes come near and nearer — 
Louder than the streamlet’s flow. 


Soon she hears the well-known music 
Of his voice, borne on the air: 

‘Don’t you hear me coming, Dolly? 
Dolly, dear, I’ll soon be there.” 


And the one she’s long been waiting, 
Hat upraised, now comes in sight, 
Hastening towards the blue-eyed maiden, 
Waiting in the soft twilight. . 


Happy hearts, so young and trusting, 
May no frost e’er blight your love, 

But may blessings all unnumbered 
Fall upon you from above. 
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CORRECT SOLUTION. 


Upper left-hand Corner, across to Right. 


1. Hyrax (High racks). 

2. Caracal (Ca rack A L). 

3. Antelope; 4. Elk; 5. Bison (Ant eel O 
peel K by sun). 

6. Hyena (High E. N. A). 

4. Bandicoot (Bandy coot). 

8. Gazelle; 9. Galago; 10. Stoat (G as 
leg A L. a ghost oat). 

11. Weasel (W easel). 

12. Cur; 13. Tenrec; 14- Aurochs (Cur- 
tain wreck A U rocks). 

15. Walrus; 16. Peccary (Wall R. U. speck 
A rye). 

17. Genet (G net). 

18. Raccoon; 1g. Coati 
coat I). 

20. Badger; 21. Jerboa; 22. Llama; 23. Pon- 
go (Bad G. E.R. GER bow all a map on, 
GO). 

24. Peba; 25. Yak; 26. Sloth (P bay axle 
O. T. H). 

27. Ocelot; 28. Ounce (O cell O town sea). 

29. Armadillo (Arm add I LL. O). 

30. Bat; 31. Lemur; 32. Eland; 33. Ape 
(Battle M. U. reel anda P). 

34. Orycterope (O’er Y see T rope). 

35. Beaver (Beaver). 

36. Tapir (Taper). 

37. Mink (M ink). 

38. Chlamyphore; 39. Porcupine 
y ‘fore pour cue pine). 

40. Polar Bear (Pole R. B. ear). 

41. Reindeer (Ray N D ear). 

42. Catamount (Cat a mount). 

43: Kinkajou (Kink a jew). 

44. Rabbit; 45. Opossum (Rabbi top o’ 
sum). 

46. Hippopotamus; 47. Lagotis; 48. In- 
dri; 49. Mohr; 50. Kangaroo; 51. Fox (Hip 

O pot a muscle a goat is in D rhyme o’er can 
gay roof ox). 

52. Rhinoceros; 53. Elephant; 54. Monkey; 
55. Zebra; 56. Donkey; 57. Stone Marten 
(Rye N O. C. rose leaf ant Monk ez e brad 
on keystone Mart N). 

$8. Civet; 59. Helamys 
miss). 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63- 

64. 


(Rack C O on 


(Clam 


(Sieve Ethel, a 


Vicuna (Veye cue N A). 
Hare (Hair). 

Chinchilla (Chin sea hill A). 
Desmen (Des man). 
Chimpanzee (C him pansy). 
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66. Lynx (Links). 
67. Spaniel (S panel). 
68. Rasse (Ass). : 
69. Hartbrest (Heart breast). 
yo. Camelopard (Camel O pard). 
71. Puma; 72. Squirrel; 73. Lion; 74. Ibex 
(P yew mask double yew ere L. L eye O 
nib X). 
75. Jackal (Jack awl). 
76. Hamster; 77. Koodoo (Hams turk O O 
DOO). 
78. Chamois ; 79. Oryx (C ham O iso’er Y X). 
80. Mandrill (Man drill). 
81. Tiger; 82. Manis (Tii German is). 
83. Seal (seal ring), 
84. Manatee (man a T). 
85. Springbuck; 86. Gemsbuck; 87. Lem- 
ming (S P ring buck gems buck le M in G). 
88. Ermine (ermine). 
89. Addax (add axe). 
go. Ox (fox, beheaded). 
gt. Gorilla; 92. Jaguar (Go rill A jag yew 
R). 

93- Mataco; 94. Musquash (Mat a comb u 
squash). 

95. Aye aye (AA). 

96. Ichneumon; 97. Marmot (I K new M on 
mat, marred). 

98. Panda (P and A). 

99. Anteater (ant eater). 

100. Dormouse (Door mouse). 


At the close of the contest for the correct 
solution to the Prize Rebus, published in the 
January number, all answers —one hundred 
and ninety-three in number — were placed in 
the hands of a committee of three, selected by 
the editor and the designer of the Rebus. 
After mature deliberation, the committee 


AWARD THE PRIZES 


as follows : — 

For the best solution, the Grand Prize of a 
One Hundred Dollar Library of Books to 
** Charl,” — Harlan H. Bullard, — Williams- 
town, Mass. 

The second prize of a Fifty Dollar Library 
of Books to E. Howard Gay, Boston. ‘ 

The third prize of a Twenty-Five Dollar 
Library of Books to Miss S. Whelan, Phila- 
delphia, Pa,, to whom catalogues of Lee & 
Shepard’s publications will be forwarded at 
once, for the selection of books. 


Having made public the verdict of the com- 
mittee, we will step aside while 


MISS HUMPHREY SPEAKS. 





65. Panther (P anther). 


The committee having awarded the prizes 
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according to their best judgment, it only re- 
mains for me to say a few words to those who 
have spent so many hours in luring from their 
lair these shy animals. And first I would like 
to present my thanks for the many kindly 
notes accompanying the solutions, attesting 
the profit and pleasure the study of the rebus 
has afforded the subscribers to Oliver Optic’s 
Magazine. These have been very gratifying 
to me personally. I think it but right to bear 
testimony — in which I am sure the committee 
concur— to a very marked improvement in 
the general character of the solutions since 
the first Prize Rebus was issued. Almost all 
were neatly arranged and well written, while 
some were so handsomely ornamented with 
fancy lettering as to quite charm the artistic 
eye. AndI believe in all the analysis was clear- 
ly indicated, not one bearing the internal 
evidence of being copied alphabetically from 
a work on natural history. All were fair and 
honest. ‘ 

It may be well to call attention to a very 
common mistake, which a little thought shows 
to be quite unnecessary. It is evident that a 
picture of a camel standing for a camel would 
be no rebus at-all. Yet many called the ani- 
mals, whenever they occurred in the picture, 
by their proper names. 

No one has more than eighty-three abso- 
lutely correct solutions of the one hundred 
animals concealed in the Rebus. But seven 
solutions are first class, having eighty or more 
correct answers. With these seven it was a 
very near thing. Charl and E. Howard Gay 


have the same number of correct answers — 


83; but in the opinion of the committee Charl’s 
solution is the more complete, having several 
of the more difficult words discovered by few 
solutions; and of the not guz¢e correct, his are 
the better. This constitutes it, in the minds 
of the committee, the better solution of the 
two. Miss S. Whelan, having eighty-two 
correct answers, received the third prize. Be- 
tween two of the remaining answers — each 
having eighty-one — there was nothing to 
choose. One belonged to C. H. Watson, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the other — written with 
a pencil, on four long, narrow sheets of soft, 
unruled paper — had no address upon it; but 
the author may perhaps recognize, and be 
pleased to know that he or she came so near. 

The third deserving of honorable men- 
tion was Miss Amy S. Whelan, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; and the fourth, Geo. F. Whitty, 
Orange, N. J. 

As far as I have examined the answers, one 
point in the rebus has been by no one correct- 








ly solved —Indri-Mohr. Many interpreted the 
Indri as India goat; not a bad solution in it- 
self, but one which left lagotis and mohr un- 
discovered. The rabbit and opossum were 
hunted down by only two. The squirrel was 
the next most frisky and timid animal, as was 
quite natural. He was, however, made to 
come down by several; and the yak and the 
sloth were the next on the list of difficulty. 

It may be well to state that all the names were 
taken from the dictionary. This was deemed 
the fairer way, as books on natural history 
differ much in their nomenclature, and are not 
so universally accessible. 

Let me, in closing, tender my heartiest con- 
gratulations to the fortunate winners of the 
prizes, and assure them it is a pleasure to 
me to have been in any way instrumental in 
affording them an opportunity to win the very 
handsome prizes given by the generous pub- 
lishers of this Magazine. : 

L. B. HUMPHREY. 





— An UNDERGROUND SquirrREL. On 
some of the steppes of Asia is found a kind 
of pretty gray squirrel, which lives not, like 
his brother squirrels, in holes in trees, but, 
like his cousins the rabbits, in holes excavated 
in the ground. But the underground squirrel 
is not content to dwell precisely like his cous- 
ins; his winding halls are excavated with 
more care, and over the entrance to his sub- 
terranean home he builds a little dome of dry 
herbs, ingeniously woven together and ce- 
mented with clay. These tiny domes are 
more skilfully framed, but they somewhat re- 
semble the little mounds that we sometimes 
see in our gardens, made by the moles; which 
last also are distant relatives of our cave- 
digging squirrel. T 





Many of the changes of weather are as- 
cribed wrongfully to the moon; for the long 
series of observations made by the agents of the 
Smithsonian Institute show that the changes of 
the weather come just as often when the moon 
does zo¢ change as when it does, and that there 
is no traceable connection between the two. The 
many superstitions as regards the moon have 
had their origin often in the hap-hazard recol- 
lections of an old sailor or an old farmer. The 
moon changes on the same day all over the 
earth. A change of the weather moves more 
slowly than the moon. If it changes from wet 
to dry in one place, it should change from dry 
to wet in the other. People forget that the 
moon changes elsewhere than in their own 
township. * 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’s NEw STORE. 


LEE & SHEPARD’S PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


M* ROGERS. Mr. Optic! 
+ Optic. Good morning, Mr. Rogers. 
What can I do for you? 

Mr. Rogers. Franklin and Hawley Streets 
are packed full of girls and boys of from twelve 
to twenty years old. They have come to see 
the new establishment. 


Optic. Indeed! 
Mr. Rogers. Fifty thousand of them! 
Optic. The more the merrier; and I shall 


be very happy to show them all there is to be 
seen. — Good-morning, young ladies and gen- 
tlemen. I am delighted to see you —I need 
not say so. 

Our Boys and Girlx We have come to 
Boston to see the new store. We have heard 
a great deal about it; but we wish to see it 
for ourselves. You spoke in the Letter Bag 
about being in a new office; and we want to 
see with our own eyes where you write. 

Optic. I shall show every part of the es- 
tablishment with the greatest pleasure, and 
the desk on which the editorial work is done. 

O. B. and G. And where the stories are 
written? 

Optic. No; we do not write stories at the 
publishing house. 

O. B. and G. But we want to see where 
the stories are written. 
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(Corner of Hawley and Franklin Streets.) 


Optic. We do the story-writing in the fore- 
noon at home. 

O. B. and G. At Towerhouse? 

Optic. That is the name by which we called 
it, after the building of the tower, last sum- 
mer. After you have hoked over the pub- 
lishing house, if you are not too tired, we will 
take the train on the Shawmut Railroad, and 
we shall be there in fifteen minutes. If you 
please, I will show you the store now. But, 
first, I desire to have you visit the old estab- 
lishment, at 149 Washington Street. 

O. B. and G. O, we should like to see 
that. 

Optic. Come with me, then. You are now 
in the Burnt District. A year ago last No- 
vember, every building in this vicinity was 
destroyed. Most of the territory has been re- 
built, and you see that the blocks are very el- 
egant. This is Washington Street, one side 
of which was burned for a considerable dis- 
tance. Now you see the Old South Church, 
which is at present the Post Office. It is an 
historic structure, for the British cavalry used 
it as a riding-school, in the revolution. Di- 
rectly opposite to it, scarcely less historic, and 
more generally known all over the United 
States than the old church itself, is the build- 
ing formerly occupied by Lee & Shepard. A 
dozen years ago, at the corner of Harvard 
Place stood an ancient wooden structure, in 
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which the firm originally commenced busi- 
ness. 

O. B. and G. Were they young men? 

Optic. Notas young as they might have 
been, for both of then had had a very large 
experience in the book trade. Mr. Lee was 
“‘a poor boy,” who left school one day, and 
found a place in a bookstore, where he could 
help his mother with his small earnings. He 
worked his way up till he became a partner 
in the house of Phillips, Sampson, & Co., who 
published the Atlantic Monthly, the works of 
Prescott, Emerson, and other celebrated wri- 
ters. He retired from the firm with a compe- 
tence, and travelled in Europe; but in his 
absence the financial affairs of the old firm 
did not prosper, and he returned. Further re- 
verses reduced him to his original condition 
of a “‘poor boy,” and he began again, with 
Mr. Shepard, in the antique store, on a very 
small scale. Mr. Shepard came from Salem, 
from which he fled while still in his teens, 
possibly to escape the witches, famous in that 
historic city. Being a studious boy, he very 
naturally took to books, and went into a book- 
store. The firm of John P. Jewett & Co., in 
whose employ Mr. Shepard spent the earlier 
years of his business career, published ‘‘ The 
Lamplighter,” of which nearly one hundred 
thousand copies were sold, and ‘* Uncle Tom’s 
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Cabin,” over three hundred thousand; and 
to the unprecedented success of these books 
he contributed no small share of the brains 
and the labor. Afterwards he was the senior 
member of the firm of Shepard, Clark, & 
Brown; and when this house was dissolved, 
he joined his fortunes with those of Mr. Lee; 
and certainly no names are now better known 
to the reading community than theirs. 

The first books published by the new firm 
were ‘‘ The Boat Club Series,” and the River- 
dale Books. After a brief stay in the old 
wooden building, they moved into the larger 
store, opposite the Old South, which was re- 
built, and the accommodations of the firm 
very much enlarged, “in 1865. Every year it 
became necessary still further to add to the 
extent of the store, until they had taken pos- 
session of all the available room above, be- 
low, and in the rear. 

O. B. and G. But it looks like a small 
store. 

Optic. It is narrow on the street, but it 
reaches back almost half way to Tremont 
Street. In that store the Magazine was start- 
ed, and millions of copies of it have been 
sent out from the place. Now, if you please, 
we will return to 41-45 Franklin Street. We 
will go down Milk Street — one side of which 
escaped the fire—as far as the magnificent 
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new Post Office. There it is—a grand edi- 
fice, whose fire-proof qualities made it a bar- 
rier which stayed the conflagration in one 
direction. 

O. B. and G. Didn't you say that Lee & 
Shepard suffered from the fire, Mr. Optic? 

Optic. They did suffer severely. On the 
other side of Milk Street stood their ware- 
house, in which an immense quantity of cost- 
ly English and American books were stored. 
They were all destroyed, and the loss was a 
heavy blow to the prosperous firm. A great 
many stereotype plates, a great deal of paper, 
and other material used in making books, were 
burned, which largely increased the loss. 

O. B. and G. We are very sorry. 

Optic. We know you are; and we remem- 
ber with pleasure the little girl who sent a dol- 
lar to the men who had given her so many 
nice books to read, to help them out of their 
troubles. But the business continued without 
interruption. Now, standing in Hawley or 
Franklin Street, you obtain a fine view of the 
new building—or if you ‘don’t see it,” look 
at the picture we present of it. It is of gran- 
ite, six stories high, including the basement 
and French roof. It is one hundred and four 
feet long, by fifty-four wide. It is bounded 
on three sides by Franklin, Hawley, and Col- 
lege Streets — the last being in the rear, where 
goods are received and delivered. The ground 
floor has a fagade, composed almost entirely 
of plate glass, which makes the great store as 
light as it is out doors. The whole structure is 
now literally a book house. The store and 
basement are occupied by Lee & Shepard. 
On the next floor, the front is taken by Brewer 
& Tileston, the most important school-book 
house in New England, and the rear by 
Butler & Fleetwood, general agents for the 
works of Charles Sumner, Picturesque Amer- 
ica, and Appleton’s new American Cyclope- 
dia. Now, boys and girls, we will go into 
the store. 

O. B. and G. 

Optic. 
body says. 


Isn’t it beautiful! 
Of course it is. That is what every- 


O. B. and G. But we never saw anything 
like it. What piles of books —- cords of them! 

Optic. Come in. If the store won’t hold 
you all at once, you shall come in five or six 
thousand atatime. The front is the retail de- 
partment, where Mr. Rogers and Mr. Cleaves 
preside. Business is dull now; but when it is 
lively they are re-enforced bya score of sales- 
men. Here are books in the most elegant and 
costly binding — books published all over this 
country and England. Orders come in every 
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day for libraries, and Mr. Cleaves is busy half 
the time filling them. Don’t be alarmed, boys 
and girls; these people at the desks on the 
right hand, fenced in by the rail, are harm- 
less; they will not hurt you. . In fact, they are 
not exactly fenced in; but other people are 
fenced out. 





O. B. and G. But are those people writing 
books? 

Optic. 
Geo. A. Foxcroft, the manager of the subscrip- 


Not many of them. This is Mr. 
tion department of the Magazine. You see 
that his quarters are adorned with ‘‘ The 
Coming Wave” and the new portrait of Charles 
Sumner. If you insist upon it, possibly he 
would, as a special favor, for this occasion 
only, sell you one of those pictures of Sum- 
ner, with an elegant frame, to remind you of 
the great statesman and philanthropist in 
your own homes. The lady at the next desk 
is Mrs. Foxcroft, who is more truly a help- 
mate than many ladies we know; and we rec- 
ommend her example to all our girls, whether 
present or absent. Don’t blush, girls! 

O. B. and G. But who is that big man, 
with the beard flecked with gray? 

Optic. That’s Captain Bobstay— we beg 
his pardon — Mr. Sears, the agent of Sheldon 
& Co., of New York. He is a genial, good- 
natured man, as salt as a ton of dried cod- 
fish, for he used to be an officer in a steam- 
ship, and is the nautical authority of the 
concern. 
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O. B.andG. There is another man, bigger 
than the captain. 

Optic.. That’s the Baby! He doesn’t weigh 
much over two hundred, and isn’t much over 
six feet thrée in height, which accounts for 
his name. Possibly he is writing a book. He 
is the translator of ‘“* The Ancient City,” and 
the gentleman who writes many articles for 
the Magazine, besides lending a helping hand 
wherever needed. 

' O. B. and G. He is reading, Mr. Optic, 
not writing. 

Optic. Very likely. He knows how to read 
— learned in his youth. He reads all modern 
languages, besides Greek, Hebrew, Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Chaldaic, Syriac, and, for aught we 
know, Chinese and Choctaw. He is a great 
reader, and what he writes is always worth 
reading. 
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O. B. and G. What do you keep in this 
place, Mr. Optic, inside of this high fence 
adorned with minarets? 

Optic. That apartment on the right, with 
the minarets, is the office of the New England 
agent of Harper and Brothers. Walk in; he 
is not an ogre, and will be happy to see you. 
Very likely you will find a score of pedagogues 
in there, for Professor Stockin, the agent, 
cultivates their acquaintance, and makes his 
headquarters a pleasant resort forthem. The 
first room is occupied by Mr. Sweat, his clerk, 
who is quite as genial as the professor. Ei- 








ther of them will take a subscription for Har- 
pers’ Magazine, the Weekly, or the Bazar, or 
supply the schools of a large city with any of 
the Harpers’ school-books, or other publica- 
tions. In fact, they are rather anxious to do 
this sort of thing. The room of the smiling 
professor is pretty enough for a lady’s oudoir, 
and you notice that the schoolmasters in it are 
very well-behaved people. 

O. B. and G.. They are all eo A and 
telling stories. They don’t look like school- 
masters. 

Optic. You needn’t mention it; but they 
are not in the school-room just now. We 
happen to know that some of them behave 
just as naturally on the platform before the 
school as they do here. 

O. B. and G. Here’s another high fence, 
with minarets on the top of it. 

Aldebaran. Who are confined within this 
enclosure, Mr. Optic? 

Optic. This is properly the headquarters 
of the establishment. Walk in. This is the 
general office, with which, as you see, several 
others are connected. Here all persons hav- 
ing business to transact with the firm, — from 
the author who has a manuscript to publish, 
down to the boy who brings a telegraphic de- 
spatch,— enter. The desk next to the win- 
dow, covered with books, properly belongs to 
the Baby. At the other end of the office sits 
Mr. Breed, the advertising agent, who cuts 
out all the notices of books, and corresponds 
with newspaper men. 

O. B. and G. That must be the book-keep- 
er, with the specks on. 

Optic. Yes; John Quill Driver, as he is 


| sometimes called. We made his acquaintance 
fifty-one years and eleven months ago. The 
| little book before him is the ledger. It takes 
| | three men —one at a time —to lift it, and it 


contains some three thousand accounts. The 
other gentleman is assistant book-keeper and 
cashier. They spread themselves out over 
about twenty feet of desk. Behind them is 
the safe, which is large enough to accommo- 
date a small family. 

O. B. and G. Who is that man behind the 
desk where the wire screen is? 

Optic. Hush! Don’t call him a man, or 
otherwise speak irreverently of him. The 
screen in front of him is to protect visitors 
from the dazzling brilliancy of his deep, dark 
eye. He is the author of Running to Waste, 
and half a score of books of amateur dramas. 
He is a busy man, and there is no danger at 
present of his ‘‘Running to Seed.” The 
brigand hat belongs to him. 
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O. B- and G. Can it be the man we see is 
G. M. B.? 

Optic. Even so. He speaks to common 
people. He will be civil to youif you address 
him. 

O. B. and G. We dare not. What’s the 
next room? 

Optic. Tread lightly! It is the private 
office of the auburn-bearded, the Great Mo- 
gul. Read the silver door-plate. 

O. B.and G. ‘Mr. LEE.” 

Optic. He is not there,.and you can go in. 
It is a beautiful office. If the occupant has 
any human weakness, it is for order. He has 
‘*a place for everything, and everything in 
its place.” He is fastidious, even, and allows 
no bundles, papers, or other articles to lie 
loosely.about his room. Everything is ar- 
ranged so that he can put both hands upon it. 
Of course our boys and girls always cultivate 
habits of order, and when the senior comes 
in he will preach you a nice sermon on the 
subject. 

O. B. and G. But there’s andther desk in 
this office. 

Optic. The Editor sits at that desk, and 
writes this account of what you saw upon it. 
That pile of letters, half a foot thick, comes 
from you. By dropping the window in front 
of it, we can look the brigand in the face, 
when our eyes are,in good condition. We 
usually work here in the afternoon. 

O. B. and G. The next office is just like 
it. On the door, ‘‘Mr. SHEPARD.” 

Optic. That’s his sanctym. If you stay 
five minutes, he will get off more funny things 
VOL. XVI. — NO. 252. 35 
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in that time than any man “ of his heft” in 
the country could. 

O. B. and G. Carni’t we stir him up a little, 
then? 

Optic. Not just now. In business hours 
he is always busy, and does three men’s work 
every day. 

O. B. and G. What a lot of pictures! 

Optic. Both members of the firm have ar- 
tistic tastes; but the portraits are mostly of 
authors, among whom, as you see, Charles 
Sumner is the most prominent. Nowwe will 
step out into the store again. The department 
on the left, presided over by Mr. Prince, is 
devoted to plays, and is much visited by those 
who are getting up dramatic entertainments 
of all kinds. From this point you obtain a 
fine view of the galleries on the left of the 
store. Approaching them nearer, you see 
that they are elegant, and that the double 


staircase is as graceful as a belle in the ball- . 


room. 
O. B. and G. But what are they for? 


Optic. To economize the space, andenable , 


the clerks to reach the books without going 
up a ladder. All the shelves on the front gal- 
lery are filled with Bibles and, prayer-books. 
Now we will visit the basement. 

O. B. and G. What an immense room! 

Optic. Yes; it extends under the side- 
walks on two sides. 

Sennie. What piles of books! I didn’t 
think there were so many books in all the 
world. This place is bigger than our church, 
and the books are piled up to the ceiling. 


Optic. There are a great many cords of 
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them here; but a thousand volumes make a 
large pile. 

O. B. and G. What's this thing? 

Optic. That's the elevator engine. The 
boiler is under College Street, and it furnishes 
steam for heating the whole building, as well 
as for the engine. An elevator is a very con- 
venient thing, and with it all merchandise is 
sent from the street into the basement, or to 
any floor of the building, and vice versa. The 
squad of men behind the fence are engaged 
in the wholesale department. If you want a 
hundred books, or a thousand, Mr. Ellis or 
Mr. Snelling will supply you. In oneof those 
recesses under the sidewalk you will observe 
a cord or so of Magazines. In the next is 
Isaac, the mail clerk, who knows all your 
naines, for he has to write them every 
month. 

Ellen. I shouldn’t think any cne could find 
the book he wanted in such a wilderness. 

Optic. If you ask for any school-book, for 
instance, these clerks can put their fingers on 
it at once. Now, boys and girls, you may 
scatter, and look at the store in detail, if you 
wish; but I am sure you will go away with 
the impression everybody derives from a visit 
to the establishment, that it is the largest and 
most beautiful bookstore in New England, if 
not in the country.— Here is Frank—the 
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nice-looking young gentleman, with the thriv- 
ing and hopeful mustache. He will be happy 
to take charge of the young ladies, in particu- 
lar, and explain to them all the mysteries of 
the book trade. In fact, you will find every- 
body here is polite, and anxious to serve you. 
Stop! Don’t go till I introduce you to the dark- 
complexioned gentleman — Sheppard Stree- 
tum, Esq., who knows enough to run a dozen 
bookstores. He is the father of a large family, 
and may yet be the president of the United 
States, so that it is not wise to neglect him. 


—_@—_—_—— 


. 





PALGRAVE, in his Journey through 
Arabia, tells us that the best coffee in the 
world is that called Mokha, from the name 
of the place of exportation; but that very 
little of this Mokha finds its way westward of 
Constantinople. Arabia, Syria, and Egypt 
consume fully two thirds of it, and the re- 
mainder is consumed by Turks and Armeni- 
ans. Nor do these last get the best or the 
purest. Before reaching the harbors of Al- 


exandria, Jaffa, and Béyrouth, the Mokha 
boles have been sifted, grain by grain, and 
the hard, rounded, half transparent, greenish- 
brown berry—the only one really worth 
roasting and pounding — has been picked out 
by experienced fingers. af 
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THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
BY H. ELLIOTT MCBRIDE. 


CHARACTERS. — JEMIMA JIMSCOOZLER, @n an- 
cient maiden lady, on the lookout for a hus- 
band. Lucy JIMSCOOZLER, JEMIMA’S nZece. 
BoNAPARTE BoGGs, a young man with a de- 
sire to marry somebody. DEACON TROTTER, 
a widower, with a desire to marry a fortune. 


Scene.— A Room. Jemima and Lucy Jim- 
SCOOZLER discovered. 


Femima. This is an unparalleled and un- 
propitious evening. It might also be said to 
be an equatorial borealis and a whillaker. 

Lucy. Yes; old Boreas seems to be whis- 
tling his tempest tune. 

_. Semima. Old Boreas! Who's that again? 
I'd like to know. I guess I’ve read a heap of 
novels, but I never read nor heard of old Mr. 

Boreas. : . 

Lucy. (Laughs.) Ha, ha! I think we'll 
have sleighing if this continues. 

Femima. Yes; the snow-flakes are flying 
through the misty air. They patter against 
the window-panes; they flirt up against the 
spouting of the houses; they eddy, and skurry, 
and kerwherry through the spectral branches 
of the trees; and ere long we will hear the 
merry sleigh-bells, as they go a-jingling o’er 
hill and dale. 

Lucy. Aunt, you are quite poetical in your 
conversation. 

Femima. And isn’t it proper that I should 
beso? There is not enough attention devot- 
ed, in these regenerate days, to the poetics 
and the didactics. If I did not converse with 
fluability and consanguinity, I would not be 
honored so frequently with the company of 
Deacon Trotter. The deacon knows when a 
person has conversability and philoprogeni- 
tiveness; and he is irresistibly attracted by 
those things. And there’s Bonaparte Boggs, 
he has been coming here frequently of late; 
and I have no doubt but that it is the volubil- 
ity of my conversation, my poetic talk, and 
my iambic, as well as my didactic flow of lan- 
guage, that is urging him on. 





Lucy. Why, aunt! I supposed that I was 
the attraction to Mr. Boggs. 

Femima. Good land of Nantucket! The 
idea is absurdical! Why Lucy, you are but a 
child, and Mr. Boggs doesn’t wish to converse 
with infantile persons. He looks higher, and 
wishes to converse with those who have intel- 
lectability and understand the poetics. 

Lucy. But, aunt, you shouldn’t claim both 
Deacon Trotter and Mr. Boggs. You ought 
to allow me one of them. 

SFemima. Why, what an absurd girl you 
are! If they are both attracted by my con- 
versability and my knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages, how can-I help it? And it would be 
the height of impolitability for me to palm 
off one of them upon you. If they are devoted 
to me, how can I avoid it? I am helpless, 
utterly helpless. (Knock at door.) Land 0’ 
Goshen! who can be wandering around amidst 
the hullabaloo of the present elementical 
season? I wonder if it can be Deacon Trotter 
or Mr. Boggs! And Ihave not got my best 
dress on! Fly to the door, Lucy, and do not 
keep the dear man standing in the midst of 
the elemental strife. (Lucy opens the door.) 


Enter BONAPARTE BoGGs. 


Lucy. Good evening, Mr. Boggs. 

Bonaparte. Good evenin’. 

Femima. (Advancing, and taking Bona- 
PARTE’s hand.) Good evening, Mr. Boggs. I 
am dilapidated to see you — yes, even more, I 
am rejoiced and expostulated. But the roar 
of the elementical strife! It is a wonder that 
you withstood and outrode it. 

Bonaparte. Yas, it does blow some. 

Femima. It is perfectly horoscopical. But 
give me your hat, dear Mr. Boggs, and sit 
down, and make yourself comfortable. (Bona- 
PARTE gives his hat to JEMIMA, who hands it 
to Lucy.) Here, Lucy, put Mr. Boggs’s hat 
on the table. — Now, sit down, Mr. Boggs, 
and I will endeavor to make the evening pass 
as pleasantly obnoxious as possible. (They 
seat themselves.) 

Bonaparte. Yas, that’s it. Miss Jimscoo- 
zler, yeou talk so highfalutin that it is delight- 
ful tew listen tew yeou. 
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Femima. (Simpering.) O, Mr. Boggs, you 
are such a flatterer! 
Bonaparte. Wal,I guess not. — (Aszde.) I 


wish she’d git eout o’ this, and go tew bed. I 
want tew talk tew Lucy. 

Femima. There must have been some pow- 
erful attraction somewhere to lead you to for- 
sake your cheerful and downy fireside, and to 
go abroad upon this uproarious night. Where 
can the attraction be? 

Bonaparte. Why, in course the attraction 
is here, Miss Jimscoozler. 

Femima. (Simpering.) O, Mr. Boggs, you 
are such a flatterer!--It is so hard to believe 
the men! 

Bonaparte. Yeou don’t mean tew say I’m 
a liar — dew yeou? 

Femima. O, Mr. Boggs! No, no, indeed, 
Mr. Boggs! I ask your pardon. Far be it 
from me to let such an idea enter into my peri- 


cardium. I was merely indulging in a figure 
of rhetoric. 
Bonaparte. Wal, I guess you’d better not 


induige in any more of them things. 

Femima. You are not offended — are you, 
Mr. Boggs? 

Bonaparte. No, I guess not. 

Femima. If you are, I shall never forgive 
myself. I shall weep, and mourn, and be in- 
capacitated all the days of my life, and I shall 
go down to my grave weeping; and when I 
am there, the wild waves and the wind in the 
lone branches will sing a requiem over me. O, 
I should be so sad, Mr. Boggs! 

Bonaparte.. (Aside.) Heow on airth am I 
goin’ tew git rid of this old gal? I come over 
tew-night to ax Lucy, and I’m goin’ tew dew 
it, or make a rumpus. — (Zo JEmiMa.) O, it’s 
all right. But I want tew ax yeou tew git me 
a drink of water. This snow-storm makes me 
as dry as a fish. 

Femima. That is a similar circumstance, 
Mr. Boggs; but you shall have a drink. You 
shall have a drink from the old oaken bucket; 
and you know the poet says this is equal to 
the neck of the bottle which Jupiter sips. Lucy, 
get Mr. Boggs a drink of sparkling water. 

Bonaparte. No, I don’t want Lucy tew git 
it. Git it yerself. It will taste better from 
your beautiful hands. 

Femima. O, Mr. Boggs, you are such a 
flatterer! Yes, it shall be so. I will get it 
for you, Mr. Boggs. 

Bonaparte. And while yeou air abeout it, 
s’pose yeou draw it from the bottom of the 
well. I allers like tew have the water I drink 
fotched right up from the bottom of the well, 
partic’larly on a stormy night (aside), and 
when I want the old gal tew be away as long 
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as possible.—(Zo Jemima.)' I never did 
like tew drink water that had been standin’ 
in the house fur a while. It’s bad fur the 
health. 

Femima. Itshallbeso, Mr. Boggs. I would 
do anything to oblige you. [xt Jemma. 

Bonaparte. (Aside.) I’m mighty glad the 
old gal’s gone. Neow I must improve my 
time. — (Zo Lucy.) Yeour aunt will be eout 
fur a few minutes. I will come to the p’int at 


once. I want tew marry yeou, Lucy. Will 
yeou hev me? 

Lucy. No. 

Bonaparte. Thunder and Jerusalem. 


Lucy. Are you surprised? 

Bonaparte. By Jehosaphat, I guess I am! 
Why, I kalkilated I could git yeou jest as slick 
as blazes. 

Lucy. Our calculations are often at fault. 

Bonaparte. Come, neow, Lucy, yeou don’t 
mean it. Yeou’re jest a-foolin — ain’t yeou? 

Lucy. No, sir; I am in earnest. I have 
given you the only answer I can give you. 

Bonaparte. Wal,.I’ll be doused if that 
don’t beat the dickens! 

Lucy. I think aunt Jemima would be willing 
to marry you. Why don’t you propose to her? 

Bonaparte. O, she’s too old. 

Lucy. But she has money, and that at- . 
tracts the men. 

Bonaparte. Heow much dew yeou reckon 
she has? - 

Lucy. (Laughs.) Ha, ha! She has just 
come into possession of a large amount of prop- 
erty. ‘I suppose she is worth thirty thousand 
dollars. 

Bonaparte. Jericho! Dew tell! I reckon 
she hain’t got that much. , 

Lucy. Here she comes. 


Enter JEMIMA, with glass of water. 


Bonaparte. Yeou warn’t long away. 

Femima. O, no. I flew upon the wings of 
the wind. I wished to oblige you, and there- 
fore I made haste. (Gives the glass to BoNa- 
PARTE. He drinks.) 


Bonaparte. That is excellent water. (Hands 


the glass again to JEMIMA, who sets it down.) 


Yeou air a tip-top woman, Jemima. 


Femima. O, Mr. Boggs, you are such a 
flatterer ! 

Bonaparte. AndI think a powerful heap 
of yeou. 

Femima. O, dear! You are so sudden! 


Lucy, you will retire, of course. (2#xé# Lucy.) 

She is gone now. You may continue, Mr. 

Boggs. (Seats herself beside BONAPARTE.) 
Bonaparte. 1 hev been thinkin’ consid’able 


abeout yeou fur a consid’able spell. 























THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


Femima. Really, Mr. Boggs, — dear Bona- 
parte, — have you? O,I am so happy! 

Bonaparte. Yas, dear Jemima. 

Femima. O, dear Bonaparte, will you let 
me rest my head upon your shoulder? 

Bonaparte. Why, yas, I'm agreed fur that. 

Femima. (Lays her head on his shoulder, 
and sighs.) O,1am so full of happiness! 

Bonaparte. Yas, and I am chuck full tew! 

Femima. Now you may proceed, dear Bona- 
parte. I think I can listen to you. 

Bonaparte. Abeout heow much money hev 
yeou got, dear Jemima? 

Femima. O, Bonaparte, why do you de- 
scend from such beautiful talk; why do you 
cease soaring away in the Egyptian fields and 
gardens of rhetoric, and come down to talk 
of filthy lucre? 

Bonaparte. 
ag’in? 


Filthy Lucre! 
I don’t know him. 


Who’s that 


Femima. O, Bonaparte! 

Bonaparte. He must be arail scallawag of 
a feller. 

Femima. Dear Bonaparte, you do not un- 
derstand. 


Bonaparte. Wal, tew come tew business, 
is it trew that yeou’ve got the snug pile of thir- 
ty thousand dollars? 

Femima. Yes, itistrue. But why descend 
to talk of that, when there is such a happy 
field of conversation before us? 

Bonaparte. But I think a feller ought tew 
attend tew business fust; then, you know, we 
can go into the highfalutics arterwards. 


Femima. Perhaps you are right, nobie 
Bonaparte. ‘ 
Bonaparte. Then, if I should ax -yeou tew 


hev me, and yeou should say, Yes, heow will 
it be abeout the money? 

Femima. O, that will beall right, Bonaparte. 
You are not afraid to trust me — are you? 

Bonaparte. Wal, tew tell the truth abeout it, 
Inevertrustanybody. I’d like tewknowabeout 
heow much yeou air goin’ tew hand over tew 
me if we git hitched. I ain’t got much money 
neow; and I want some. I hev bought two 
yoke of cattle from Squire Doolittle, deown 
to Turkey Run, and I ain’t got nothin’ to pay 
for ’em with. 

Femima. Goon with your proposal, Bona- 
parte, and I will settle for the cattle. 

Bonaparte. Wal, that’s purty fair; “but I 
want a heap more’n that. 

Femima. Would it not be more proper to 
talk of these matters after the consummation 
of our hopes? after we are united? after we 
are one? 

Bonaparte. Wal, I guess not. 
business in that way. ° 


I don’t dew 
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Femima. Well, Bonaparte, continue. Suit 
yourself, and you will suit me: only continue. 

Bonaparte. 1s’pose yeou wouldn’t be will- 
in’ tew hand over all the money tew me. 

Femima. O, Bonaparte, I will be very good 
to you. You need not work any more. I will 
endeavor to make our path through life a pleas- 
ant and a flowery one. 

Bonaparte. Wal, neow, that’s purty clever, 
too; but it isn’t quite satisfactory. (Knock at 
door. JEMIMA ilifts her head from Bona- 
PARTE’S shoulder, rises, and goes to window.) 

Femima. Good land! If it isn’t Deacon 
Trotter! I can see him by the faint star- 
beams which peep from under the snow-cloud. 

Bonaparte. 1 wonder what the dickens the 
old fellow’s comin’ here fur! 

Femima. O, he is probably coming to see 
me — that is, to see me about the donation fur 
the minister. Bonaparte, just step into the 
other room, and converse a while with Lucy. 

Bonaparte. Confound the luck! I could 
wring old Trotter's neck! (Zxz# BONAPARTE 
at one side of the stage ; JEMIMA opens door at 
the other side.) 


Enter DEACON TROTTER. 


Femima. Good evening, deacon. How do 
you do? I am unlimitedly rejoiced to see you. 
Take a seat and sit down. (DEACON seats him- 
self.) 

Deacon. Yes; itis a little late, probably, 
for calling; but I had a visitor, and could not 
come sooner. 


Femina. Iam always glad to see you, dea- 
con — yes, always. 

Deacon. And Iam always glad to see you. 

Femima. O, deacon, you immense flatterer! 


How can you talk so? 

Deacon. Well, it is a fact, Miss Jimscoozler. 
I almost live upon your smiles. 

Femima. O, deacon, you dear man! If this 
is true, I shall wear a smile continually. 

Deacon. And I wiil be continually delight- 
ed. Miss Jimscoozler, I have been thinking 
seriously for some time of speaking to you 
upon a certain subject. The subject is an im- 
portant one, and deeply concerns my temporal 
welfare and happiness. 

Femima. Go on, deacon, I shall listen with 
an eager ear and a palpitating heart. 

Deacon. I have taken notice of you for some 
time, Miss Jimscoozler, and I am convinced 
that you are an excellent woman. 

Femima. O, deacon, you are an extraordi- 
nary flatterer! : 
Deacon. No, Miss Jimscoozler; I but speak 
the truth. You know I have been a widower 
for one whole year. The interests of my chil- 
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dren, and my own interests, demand that I 
shall take a wife. 

Femima. O, deacon, how you make my 
heart tremble with the palpitulations ! 

Deacon. Here, rest your head upon my 
shoulder, and you will be better able to listen 
to my tale of love. (JEMIMA rests her head 
upon his shoulder.) Now, shall I proceed? 

Femima. Yes, deacon, dear man, proceed. 

Deacon. AsIwas saying, my own interests, 
and the interests of my children, demand that 
I should hasten and take unto myself a wife. 
Since my first dear wife passed away, I have 
looked upon you and thought upon you. I 
have studied you; I have noted your every 
movement. I have only called upon you a few 
times; but I made up my mind to-day that I 
would delay no longer. I determined that I 
would know my fate to-night. I have come 
for that purpose. Miss Jimscoozler— Jemima 
— will you make me a very happy man by be- 
coming my wife? 

Femima. I—O— yes — that is — 


Enter BONAPARTE, hastily. 


Bonaparte. Were! Hello! What upon 
airth does this mean, anyheow! (DEACON 
TROTTER and JEMIMA spring up.) Jemima, 
heow dare yeou lay yeour head upon that vil- 
lain’s shoulder? 

Deacon. Do you call me a villain? 

Bonaparte. Wal, neow,I dew. That wo- 
man is my betroughligated wife, and it is con- 
trary tew Scripter fur yeou tew spark her. 

Deacon. Is this true, Jemima? 

Femima. No, not a word of it. He asked 
me to marry him; but he didn’t seem to care 
as much for me as for my money. 

Deacon. Ah, he wanted your money! 

Bonaparte. And that is what yeou want, 
yeou old hypocrite! 

Deacon. Beware, sir. I can be aroused — 

Bonaparte. So can I, yeou old dromedary. 
By the jumpin’ Jehosaphat, I’ve a mind tew 
pull yeour old head off! 

Femima. Mr. Boggs, retire. I love you 
not. You are too fierce and lion-like to mate 
with me. Iam as gentle as a tender lamb. 
The deacon suits me better. We are centrif- 
ugal spirits. 


Enter Lucy. 


Lucy. Aunt, here is a letter for you. 

Femima. (Takes it, and reads aloud.) 
** Miss Jimscoozler, this is to inform you that 
Webster & Co. have suspended, and all your 
money is swept away. Yours, B. B. Conway.” 

Bonaparte. Jehosaphat! What a sweep! 
Deacon. Dreadful! dreadful! 








Femima. "Tis sad, indeed; but you are left 
to me, dear deacon; and I can yet be very 
happy. 

Deacon. O— ah—that is—I have changed 
my mind. 

Femima. Changed your mind! What 
means this? DoI hear aright — or am I crazy? 

Deacon. {think I shall never marry. It 
will suit me better to remain as I am. 

Femima. (Weeps.) O! O! Boo hoo! 
O! O! 

Deacon. Don’t sorrow so. All is for the 
best. 

Femima. (Turning to BONAPARTE.) You 
will not desert me, too — will you, dear Bona- 
parte? 

Bonaparte. Wal, yas, I kalkilate I will. 
Yeou desarted me; and I reckon turn abeout 
is fair play. Yeou kin go tew thunder, old gal, 
fur anything I care. 

Femima. (Weeps.) O! boohoo! O! O! 
Cruel, cruel man! But you shall pay dearly 
for this. O! Boo hoo! boo hoo! ' 

Lucy. Now let me say a word. I had an 
idea that you two gentlemen wanted to marry 
aunt Jemima simply because:she had some 
money. You didn’t care for the woman, but 
you wanted the woman’s money. Bah! how 
I despise you! But I haven’t told you all. 
That note, purporting to have come from aunt's 
attorney, was written by me. Aunt has not 
lost her money. (Scornfully.) Gentlemen, 
how do you feel? : 

Deacon. (To Jemima.) O,I1am so sorry! 
Can you forgive me? 

“Bonaparte. Yeou know it warn’t my fault. 
I reckon yeou can forgive me tew. 

Femima. (To DEACON TROTTER.) You 
would be willing to marry me, if I should turn 
my entire fortune over to you? 

Deacon. (Hagerly.) Yes. 

Femima. And you, Bonaparte Boggs, are 
you willing to marry me, provided I hand the 
thirty thousand over to you? 

Bonaparte. Wal, yas, I guess I am. 

Femima. Then here is my answer. (Sedzes 
broom, and strikes DEACON TROTTER.) You 
are a pretty deacon. Go! (She raises the 
broom, and strikes BONAPARTE BoGGs.) Brave 
man! Cautious calculator! Leave! 

[Exeunt, hastily, DEACON TROTTER at one 

side of the stage, and BONAPARTE BoGGs 
at the other. 

Lucy. Aunt, you have done nobly. 

Femima. Andso have you, for you have 
enabled me to see these two men in their true 
light. I am determined now that I will re- 
main single, and keep my THIRTY THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. . 
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A BOY’S IDEAS. 
BY JOHN S. ADAMS. 


ie like to be a condor, : 
Upon the Andes high, 

The solid earth beneath my feet, 
Above, the deep-blue sky; 

Away from snares, and traps, and guns, 
And all such human folly. 

*T would be vacation all the time. — 
O, wouldn’t that be jolly! 


I'd like to be a monstrous whale, 
In Arctic seas at play; 

I’d interview the northern pole, 
And spout the livelong day. 

To let those sailor chaps “‘ strike ile,” 
I'm sure I wouldn’t stop; 

I’d send them “‘ fluking,” boats and all, 
With one tremendous flop. 


I'd like to be an elephant, 
In some dense jungle hot. 

Would circus fellows capture me ? 
I rather reckon not. 

I’d not be hitched to Barnum's plough, 
Or harnessed to his cart; 

I'd just get up and pack my trunk, 
And take an early start. 


I'd like to be a tall giraffe, 
On tree tops browsing round; 
I'd elevate my precious nose 
A rod above the ground, 
And, like some spindle-shanks I’ve seen, 
In city and in town, 
I'd on the little bugs below 
Look ‘“skintallizing” down. 


I'd like to be a little dog, 
A cunning, snub-nosed thing, 
By some young lady trotted round; 
My chain, a silken string. 
For other curs of low degree 
IT wouldn’t care a pin; 
And, like the lilies of the field, 
I'd neither toil nor spin. 


Id like to be a squirrel, 
Way up in some tall tree; 





I’d never have to work at all. 
How splendid that would be! 

I’d never fret mys@f like men, 
Nor struggle to get rich, 

But live in some old hollow log, 
And feed on nuts and “ sich.” 


I'd like to be a busy bee; 
I wouldn’t care for money; 

I’d make a comb of wax and stuff, 
And fill it up with honey. 

Bees never make out notes, and scold 
Because they cannot meet ’em. 

They lay up sweets in summer time, 
And in the winter eat ’em. 


But, after all, it must be cold 
For condors, up so high; 

And when they’re sick, they’ve no mammas 
To nurse ’em, and they die. 

And Arctic seas are full of ships, 
Propelled by steam and sail, 

With patent guns. So, on the whole, 
I wouldn’t be a whale. 


Those elephants are ‘‘ bagged” by men 
With telescopic rifles, 

Who want their tusks for billiard balls, 
And combs, and other trifles. 

And tall giraffes with lengthy legs 
May all be very fine; 

But then, you see, they couldn’t wear 
Such nobby boots as mine. 


Those snub-nosed pets are often killed 
With kindness, I’m afraid; 

And sausages, I’m told, sometimes 
Of little dogs are made; 

And squirrels, too, who live in logs, 
And lie on leafy beds, — 

Who ever saw ¢hem round on skates, 
Or double-runner sleds? 


Those busy bees are apt to fight 
And get some ugly stings; 

Besides, at Christmas time they don’t 
Get stockings full of things. 

They have no pockets in their pants, 
To fill their hearts with joy. + 

So, if it’s all the same to you, 
I'd rather be a boy. 
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AMES FOR A BOAT. — “‘ We are about 

having a ten-oar barge built, fifty feet 
long, by four feet and a half beam, and are 
anxious to get a good name for her — a name 
that is not common,” writes the secretary of 
the Club in Detroit. He has simply struck 
upon the rock which has bothered many oth- 
ers. A name for a boat is a matter of taste 
and fancy, and it is hardly possible for one 
outside of the club to be of any assistance. 
Not to mention the sentimental names of 
young ladies, such as Nina, Eva, Belle, Rose, 
Rosabel, and a host of others, all the classic 
names are available, as Cupid, Psyche, An- 
dromeda, Endymion, Proserpine, Venus, Sap- 
pho, Undine. Some of the descriptive ap- 
pellations sound very well; as Fleetwing, 
Lightwing, Speedwing, Dart, Glance, Flyer, 
Shooting-Star, and Flyaway. We like local 
geographical names, as Detroit, St. Clair, 
Wayne, Lansing, Erie, Huron, or the Indian 
names of the same region. We advise the 
club to look over the Classic Dictionary, the 
Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction, 
and similar works. 


MINNIE AND GERTIE. — We give the ma- 
terial portion of their letter: — 

** Although I never succeed in finding the 
puzzles out, I am as much interested as any. 
But I must say, Mr. Optic, that I think it is 
too bad that the girls can’t have a column 
for Wish Correspondence as well as the boys. 
I don’t think the boys would have anything 
to do with the girls’ column, if they were for- 
bidden to, and the girls might be led to very 
many friendships (and pleasant ones too) by 
it. This writing letters to each other would 
improve the spelling, and also the writing and 
grammar, as girls would be very particular in 
writing to strangers. Hoping this will in- 
duce you to look upon our request with favor, 
we remain your true friends.” 

We have often replied to just such inquiries 





made by our fair correspondents, and we re- 
gret that even our natural conscience will not 
permit us to comply with their request. We 
have no doubt that all the improvement Min- 
nie and Gertie suggest would come from the 
correspondence, but we are confident that the 
boys — not our boys nor the good boys — 
would have a finger in the pie. Young rep-. 
robates would send them offensive missives, 
and professional villains would take advan- 
tage of such a published list of young ladies’ 
addresses. We are fully satisfied that vastly 
more evil than good would come from a com- 
pliance with the request before us. But Min- 
nie and Gertie may derive all the benefit they 
suggest from a correspondence with their 
friends, or even with each other. Whether 
they do or not, they must excuse us from look- 
ing with favor upon their request. We ask 
them to believe that we are older, and know 
more than they do about this matter, and that 
we refuse only for their good. 


Ceci Horer. — Charles Dickens died of 
apoplexy, but we do not think any one hasa 
right to say that it was brought on by intem- 
perance and high living. Forster’s Life of the 
great novelist conveys the impression that he 
overworked himself in the last readings he 
gave in England and the United States. Dick- 
ens was not an intemperate man, though he 
may have been convivial at times; but he was 
very prudent in the later years of his life, 
both in eating and drinking, and the pleasures 
of the table were to him rather intellectual 
than of the creature kind. — The offer of ‘‘ The 
Coming Wave” to regular purchasers will be 
open for the rest of the year, and arrange- 
ments for the next volume will be announced 
in due time. 


PRINCE Fuzz. — ‘‘ Of all the magazines that 
come to our house, I like Oliver Optic’s the 
best,” which only proves that the prince has 














PIGEON-HOLE PAPERS. 


a levei head, and that he has a proper sense 
of the fitness of things. As we have said be- 
fore, we leave the field for the youngest read- 
ers to the ‘‘ Nursery” periodicals of Boston 
and New York. 


Typo. — We will consider the suggestion 
to offer prizes for head work when we are 
making our arrangements for another year. 
As the case stands now, we have ten times as 
much as we can use, and the offer of a prize, 
even of a last year’s almanac, would inundate 
us. We entirely agree with Typo in regard 
to the ‘‘ square word,” and originally we used 
this name. He says, — 

‘* Really the ‘cart is before the horse’ in 
this title, and the sooner we learn to call it by 
the more appropriate name of ‘ word square’ 
the better. You surely must agree with me 
in this; and please announce as soon as pos- 
sible in the columns of your Magazine that 
this puzzle will hereafter be known by the 
latter and only appropriate name. Such an 
announcement, coming from you, will have 
the effect of changing the name henceforth 
and forever, and the change will be for the 
better.” 

A QuEsTIon oF Cats. — F. A. Westbrook 
sends it; and though we have had it jerked 
into our editorial face before, we print it, with 
the answer. ‘*A certain room contains four 
corners, in each of which sits a cat; in front 
of each cat sit three other cats, and on each 
cat’s tail sits a cat. How many cats in the 
room? We leave those who have 
not already dissolved their brains over this 
conundrum to find out how it can be. 


Four cats.” 


Dick Dexter. — Drawing has been intro- 
duced in the schools of Manchester, but Dick 
was too early in the lower classes to be ben- 
efited by it, therefore he don’t surpass Ra- 
phael just yet. We insert an extract from 
his letter. ‘* Let me assure you that I, and 
I am sure all your other nephews and nieces, 
sympathize with you for the unjust criticism 
of your works in the Christian Union. So 
far from your books having an injurious effect, 
I know that they have an opposite effect. I 
think in none of them can be found anything 
which should cause a boy to choose an evil 
rather than a virtuous life; indeed, I should 
suppose they would stimulate him to make 
more exertion, and raise in him a worthy am- 
bition to rise in the world. For example, I 
can point to a young man, now half propri- 
etor of a thriving weekly paper and extensive 
job office, who informed me that it was Oliver 
Optic who first caused him to start in that 
department of life. But you may be certain, 
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the boys and girls will not desert their friends, 
even at the bidding of the editor of the Chris- 
tian Union.” 

AMATEvURS. — The Youth of California, J. 
F. Davis, Box 186, San Francisco, Cal., fifty 
cents a year, presents an illustrated supple- 
ment with its April issue. — Our Valley Friend, 
W. M. Brundage and John H. Fraser, is an 
eight page paper, ‘‘fearless and free,” bran 
new, and very well done; twenty-five cents 
for six months, Mongaup Valley, N. Y. —The 
Boys’ Monthly, E. H. Graves, 265 Chapel St., 
New Haven, Conn., is also a new thing. — 
The Excelsior, Charles H. Young, 547 Dean 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been enlarged, 
and looks very well; twenty cents a year. 


REGULAR PuRCHASERS. — We again call the 
especial attention of those who are regular 
buyers of the Magazine at the bookstores and 
news-stands, to the offer of the General Man- 
ager of our subscription department, who will 
send ‘* The Coming Wave” to all such, post’ 
paid, upon the receipt of fifty cents, and a cer- 
tificate from the bookseller or news agent, to 
the effect that the sender is a regular pur- 
chaser. The picture has been universally ap- 
proved by those who have seen it, and is re- 
garded as the most beautiful gift presented to 
subscribers by any magazine or paper. The 
offer holds good during the present year. 


PortTiA.— ‘‘ Dear Optic: Iam moreand more 
pleased with the Magazine the longer I take 
it, and am very well satisfied with what you 
say about prizes. It shows that you are not 
opposed to them, and I feel now that when 
the proper time comes the prizes will be re- 
vived; many, many thanks, dear sir, for your 
indulgent answer. I am somewhat surprised 
that so smart and intelligent a set of nead 
workers should continue to send head work. 
The facts of the case nearly upset the theory 
which I have heretofore expressed, name- 
ly, that if a premium or price were paid, 
first-class head work would make its appear- 
ance. The reason why the facts do not en- 
tirely upset my theory or its converse toa 
certain extent, is that zo one of the old head 
workers who are or were remarkable for their 
ingenuity and versatility, zow contribute to 
your columns. What is the reason? If you 
can satisfactorily answer this question you will 
very much oblige one who has the interest of 
your Magazine at heart.” 

We are inclined to believe that our head 
workers are as good now on the average as 
they ever were. In regard to the old ones, 
they have outgrown the business. In a word, 
they ‘‘ have gone up higher.” 
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ANSWERS FOR JUNE. 


114. Bunker Hill. 115. 1. Mass. 2. Ash. 
3. Lily. 4. Coal. 5. Olio. 6. Lilac. 7. Mock. 
— MAtcoim, SHyLock. 116. (A sun) (W) 
(hoist) (he) (T) (he) (1000 = M) (E O) (FH 
on OURS) (TONGUE amongst a grove) (TH) 
(eve) (wrist =ryst) (R) (eight) (ST) (plant) — 

A son who is the theme of honor’s tongue; 
Amongst a grove the very straightest plant. 


117. 1. Hecla. 2. Ellen. 3. Clean. 4. Leave. 
5. Annex. 


118. K 119. F 
LirP SET 
LANES BARRE 
KINGDOM NARROWS 
PEDAL DRAPE 
SOL ERE 
M A 


120. (Smalls) (uights) (C on tea) (EMPT) 
(N) (eagle) (C) (20 hundred weight = a tun) 
(1000 = M) (IXE) (soo=D) (withe) (hat) 
(E) (MA) (cup in 5) (what they) (want in 
weight) — 

Small slights, contempt, neglect, unmixed 

with hate, 

Make up in number what they want in weight. 
121. Elephant. 122. (B in D pendent) (o’er 


bee) (nothing) — Be independent, or be noth- 
ing. 


123. J 124. M 
MAP CAR 
MACAW CANON 
JACKSON MANHOOD 
PASTE ROOST 
WOE NOT 
N D 


125. (Si BC Mi) —Sebec, Me. (Sol on Mi) 
—Solon, Me. (Re C LaN D La)—Raceland, 
La. (ReI FB Re NCH ALa)—Raif Branch, 
Ala. (Re A D Fi E L D Mi)—Readfield, Me. 
(Re D B E A C H Mi) —Red Beach, Me. 
(D over Mi) — Dover, Me. (D Re’s D N Mi) 
— Dresden, Me. (D o’er Ain D) —Dora, Ind. 





(Breve AA Re DN C)—Brevard, N. C. (Li’s 
B on Mi) — Lisbon, Me. (Le E Mi) — Lee, 
Me. (Staff o’er D C on N)— Stafford, Conn. 
(A LD bar A N)—Aldebaran. 126. Ocono- 
mowoc. 127. (Eve ill) (B egg inn in G) (S) 
(M) (ache) (B add) (N D in G S) — Evil be- 
ginnings make bad endings. 128. Commence 
at number 42, and read in the following order: 
42, 25, 10, 4, 21, 31, 16, 6, 12, 2, 17, 34, 49, 59, 53» 
63, 48, 54, 64, 47, 32, 15, 5, 11, 1, 18, 33, 27, 375 
43, 60, 50, 35, 20, 30, 45, 28, 38, 44, 29, 46, 36, 
19, 13, 3, 9, 26, 41, 58, 52, 62, 56, 39, 22, 7, 24, 
14, 8, 23, 40, 55, 61, 51, 57, — 

Daughter of th’ Italian heaven, 

Thou to whom its fires are given, \ ) 

Joyously thy car hath rolled 

Where the conquerors passed of old; 

And the festal sun that shone, 

O’er three hundred triumphs gone, 

Makes thy day of glory bright, 

With a shower of golden light. 








FIVE WorpD SQuARE. 


129. 1. A brother of a religious body. 2. To 
recover strength. 3. An old epic poem. 4. 


Bordered by a leafy expansion. 5. A Dutch 
coin. Hoop.vum. 
130. REBus. 








Dr1aMonpd PuZZLE. 


131. 1. Aconsonant. 2. A small animal. 3. 
Alight cane. 4. According to nature. 5. Late. 
6. No. 7. A consonant. PosTAL. 











HEAD 


° 
DIAMOND PuZZLE. 


132. 1. Aconsonant. 2. To blot. 3. A fight. 


4.Abalcony. 5. A fish. 6. Before. 7. A vowel. 


BucksHotT. 


Cross-worp ENIGMA. 


133. My first is in scatter, but not in sow. 

My second is in friend, but not in foe. 

My third is in high, but not in low. 

My fourth is in sleet, but not in snow. 

My fifth is in shovel, but not in hoe. 

My sixth is in fast, but not in slow. 

My seventh is in steer, but not in row. 

My whole is a city which many know. 
HIGHFLYER. 





HourGuLass PuZZLe. 


135. 1. A post-office in the south-eastern part 
of New York. 2.A parish of England, Lin- 
colnshire. 3. A parish of Wilts Co., England. 
4.A parish of South Wales. 5. A town of 
Rutland Co., Vt. 6. A vowel. 7. A county 
of Iowa. 8. A town of Italy. 9. A lake of 
Russia. 1o. A town of France. 11. An island 
of Scotland. The centrals form a town of 
Naples. DARDANELLES. 


136. REBUS. 
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DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
137. 1. Aconsonant. 2. A vegetable. 3. A 
fruit. 4. Acard. 5. A consonant. 
U. GENE. 
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DtamMonpD Puzz.Le. 


138. 1. Aconsonant. 2. The nave of a wheel. 
3- A lake in the United States. 4. A marsh, 
or morass. 5. A consonant. Le Loup. 


CHARADE. 


139. A vessel, an Egyptian goddess, a be- 
quest, a preposition. The whole is a saying 





from Dickens. FERAMORZ. 
140. LETTER REBus. 
' o 
re] Bs 
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141. REBUus. 
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ENIGMA. 


142. I am composed of forty letters. My 
34, 14, 20, 3, is the skin of.an animal. My 6, 
39, 38 is an instrument for cutting boards. My 
I, 10, 37, 40, 25, is the plural of a stand. My 
8, 21, 36, is a boy’s nickname. My 32, 24, 26, 
29, is a preposition. My 4, 19, 15, is to wager. 
My 22, 2, 23, 13, is to masticate. My 12, 18, 


| 5, 17, is to sharpen. My 30, 11, 27; 33; is to 


fix deep. My 9, 31, 28, is very warm. My 7," 
16, 35, is an article. My whole is a proverb. 
JuanirTo. 


Five Worp Square. 
143. 1. Acity. 2. A coin with a device. 3. 





A proverb. 4. A Bible name. 5. Lively. 
C: Tb. Haz. 
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Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “ Epitor oF OLiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.”” Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to “Lez AND SHEPARD, 43 and 45 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass.” 





HE world continues to move on; and as 
we look out upon it from our great win- 
dow, we cannot help thinking how big that 
same world is, what an immense country we 
live in, and what a long way off is Kingston, 
N. T., whence cometh the first letter for this 
month’s bag. It is decidedly funny to think 
of talking to F. A. Westbrook out there; but 
we will save his cat puzzle. — For long words, 
C. T. Hat has ‘“ philoprogenitiveness ” and 
** disproportionableness,” which are long 
enough in all conscience; and his five-word 
square is spared. — Top Knot’s philosophical 
question is handed over to one of our philos- 
ophers for a solution, but the rebus will not 
do. — Regular Purchaser can get No. 177, 
containing ‘‘ How to Build a Boat,” for ten 
cents. We cannot give the size of the sail 
without knowing the length, depth, and width 
of the boat. — We used Hannibal's rebus fif- 
teen years ago, and Sunny Shores is ready for 
the printer. — We don’t lecture any more, 
Tomlinson — thank you. Birds of North 
America is the best book on ornithology, 
three volumes, price, thirty dollars. Birds 
of New England, by Samuels, price, four dol- 
lars, is the cheapest book. r 
We have so many cross-words that we are 
obliged to draw the lines closely, and. take 
only those which rhyme throughout, includ- 
ing the ‘‘whole;” hence H.I.R.’s is ruled 
out. — Morris and Essex have dissolved, and 
Regulus now represents the firm. We take 
the charades. — Harry Tremont still liveth, 
and his puzzle is better than they average — 
may he live long and prosper! — G. M. can- 
not have read our Magazine for months, or 
he would have known that we do not insert 
such requests as he makes. — We are very 





glad to hear from Lapland; we have not lost 
Aldebaran, and of Romeo — “a rose by any 
other name,” &c. Unhappily, Lap’s enigma 
is not good Latin, for he has taken a part of 
two stories: ‘‘Crimine ab uno disce omnes” — 
‘* from one offence learn all;” and ‘‘ Ex uno 
disce omnes” — ‘‘from one learn all.” The 
first without ‘‘crimine” won’t do, and that 
spoils the enigma. — Snow Bird’s definitions 
will not pass; as, ‘‘ whip” — “ ratan.” — Fe- 
ramorz’s charade will do. We gave the rea- 
son why we ceased to offer prizes, but we may 
offer them again. 

By-and-By shall have a place by and by, 
when he takes a little more pains with his 
head work; the enigma is incomplete, and 
‘“‘may” is not a “‘ potential,” but an auxiliary 
of that mood. — Pitts can obtain most of the 
weekly numbers. — The poetry of Aladdin’s 
charade is simply intolerable, though the puz- 
zle itself is good. —E. L. K. Jr.’s diamond 
should read both ways. — Marcus’s enigma 
contains too many repetitions, and reluctantly 
we consign it to cremation. — Frank’s rebus 
is as good as it is beautiful, and shall gladden 
the eyes of the artist. — Tear gives us a short 
account of a short trip he made with his friend 
from Green Bay to Winona, which is more 
interesting to him than to any one else. — We 
do not think that Humpty Dumpty’s deer with 
one ear cut off fitly expresses his idea. — The 
croquet diamond is good enough, but the 
maker sends no name with it. — Patrick’s 


acrostic is in too many tongues; his rebuses * 


have a good foundation, but he can do them 
better, and Pall Mall is pronounced Pell Mell. 

We send Aldebaran’s elaborate rebus to the 
artist, and we should print his account of the 
bridge of ice were not ice out of place in June, 
except in the refrigerator. He commends the 
appearance of the head work for May. An- 
drew and Son did the engraving, as they will 
in the future, and this explains the improve- 
ment. — Young Chivery. did not take quite 
































pains enough with his cross-word. — We do 
not exchange with amateurs, unless for spe- 
cial reasons, Critic. — Cicero’s rebus won't 
quite do, and he must not take puzzles from 
other books for us. — Lee and Shepard will 
send to W. D. K. a copy of Freemantle’s 
Three Months in the Southern States for one 
dollar and fifty cents. — Geo. Metry’s rebus is 
fair, but there is not enough to it. — Abe’s 
base ball item would be too late before it 
could see the light of a July sun. — Victor 
Urban, or any other man, can send puzzles, 
which we take or not as we think best; and 
no one sends answers. The cross-word con- 
tains a bit of bad grammar; for folks de in 
bed, and hens Jay eggs. 

Buckshot, of Omaha, is the rightful owner 
of this nom de guerre, and he requests any 
one else who uses it to buy a coffin or — get 
another name. Let him do the latter by all 
means, while we take the diamond. — J. D. B. 
makes a good word square, but his definitions 
will not pass. — Postal’s diamond is all right; 
we don’t play chess, and can’t answer the 
question — Where should the knight’s tour be- 
gin? Will a player answer? — Harry St. 
Clair may be a subscriber, but not a reader, 
or he would know that we do not insert such 
requests as he sends. —- Kork’s double is 
spoiled by bad grammar, and the word-puz- 
zle is not properly arranged. — H. E. Edless’s 
bad axe is too bad —old and worn out. — 
Paul Pry’s Key West won’t do, any more than 
the diamond. 

Vom de Plume sends us a story, which he 
presents to us with his best wishes. We are 
very much obliged to him both for the story 
and the wishes, and we believe he had noth- 
ing but the best intentions. We cannot say 
how many times boys and others have copied 
poems, stories, and other matter from news- 
papers and books, and sent them to us for pub- 
lication. For this reason we will not even 
read a manuscript which comes to us with 
no real name. We don’t like to be imposed 
upon, and we cannot spend a moment of time 
upon Nom’s story till he sends his address. — 
If we had had any doubt about Westbrook’s 
address we should have thrown out his re- 
quest, but his ‘*‘N. T” was unmistakable; he 
wrote it for N. Y. We intend to decline every- 
thing of this kind which is not plainly writ- 
ten. — One of our boys sent us half a dozen 
names to insert in the Wish Correspondents 
column. We put in some of them, but we 
are very much afraid this department is run- 
ning itself into the ground. We do not in- 
tend to heed more than one such wish com- 
ing to us in a letter. —In reply to several con- 
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tributors, who praise the beautiful appearance 
of the rebuses in the last number, we desire to 
say that Miss Humphrey draws them, just as 
she has for years, but the engraving is now 
done by John Andrew and Son; and to this 
fact alone is to be attributed the fine appear- 
ance of the rebuses. 


. AccEPTED. — Slotem, enigma; Gas Light, 
diamond; Sirius, letter rebus; Juanito, rebus; 
Morley Kedron, hourglass; K. Paris, rebus; 
Le Loup, diamond; Woodlum, word square; 
Highflyer, cross-word ; Hellespont, double di- 
amond; U. Gene, diamond; Frank A. Mur- 
tha, rebus; Marathon, rebus; Harvard, dou- 
ble acrostic; Bianca, geographical; Typo, di- 
agonal; Spoer and Karoo, rebus; Yale, rebus. 


WisH CorRRESPONDENTS. — H. C. Munroe, 
105 -West Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
(birds’ eggs and pigeons). — C. W. B., Box 
1c8, Newburyport, Mass. (chess, stamps, and 
natural history). — Willie B. Kirby, Box 128, 
Bridgeton, N. J. (stamps and catalogues).— 
Almon Pitts, Box 1005, Akron, Ohio (fun, 
&c.).— Lawton T. Hadley, Hancock, N. H. 
(fun and improvement).— W. D. Murray, 
Box 7o1, Plainfield, N. J. (curiosities and in- 
sects). — Charles Nelson, 638 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago (exchange stamps). — May 
B. Not, Box 302, Bath, N. Y. (autographs). —, 
G. M. Chase, Box 783, Baltimore, Maryland 
(stamps). — C. S. McClain, Greencastle, Ind. 
(stamps). — David Merrill, Box 977, Titus- 
ville, Pa. (foreign stamps). — Fred L. Rowe, 
Laconia, N. H.— F. H. Bradstreet, care Tor- 
rey Manufacturing Co., Bath, Me.—.W. Ban- 
croft, Lock Box 75, Wilmington, Delaware 
(stamps). — James Downing, Jr., Athol Depot, 
Mass. (fun and amusement).— George W. 
McFarland, Terre Haute, Ind. (foreign coins). 
—I. Mosier, 141 Chambers Street, New York 
(fun). — Frank St. Clair, Brooklyn, L. I, — 
William H. Rider, Athol Depot, Henri St. 
Clair, Box 147, Athol, Mass., and Eugene E. 
Dexter, Box 150, Athol, Mass. (fun and amuse- 
ment). — Union Stamp Co., Box 231, Cam- 
bridge, N. ¥Y.— W. M. Crittenden, Kork, 
Bath, N. Y. (authors, editors, and puzzlers). 
Henry Chapman, Box 232, Dover, N. J. (mu- 
sic and history). — Clark Wood, Grand Ledge, 
Mich. (botany, butterflies, and birds’ eggs). 
H. S. Martin, Springfield, Mass. (temperance, 
politics, cremation!).— Fred W. Blaike, Box 
693, Galveston, Texas (amateurs and fun). — 
W. Glenn Reeve, Box 85, Princeton, Illinois 
(stamps and amateur papers). — Fred Hard- 
ing and Will Sewell, Richmond, Me. (fun). 
— F. A. Westbrook, Kingston, N. Y. (authors 
and fun). 
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THE ART OF COUNTING. 


' 

HEN the Germans and_French were 

trying to settle up the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870, and Bismarck named the number 
of milliards which France would be required 
to pay as a war indemnity, Jules Favre at first 
appeared totally speechless with horror. But 
after he had sufficiently recovered, he remarked 
that even if one were to count from the time 
of Christ till now, he could not count such an 
enormous sum. 

‘*Don't let that distress you,” replied Bis- 
marck, with a smile. ‘I have thought of that, 
and have therefore brought this gentleman 
with me,” pointing to Bluchroder, the Jewish 
banker. ‘‘ He counts from the beginning of 
the world.” 

Of course Bismarck meant this as a very 
good joke. A Jew, though he does reckon 
time from the creation of the world, may not 


- understand numbers any better than a French- 


man understands them; but the difference be- 
tween the savage and the civilized man, in the 
art of counting, is often greater than one 
would guess. Many savage races are unable 
to count their fingers. A Frenchman, in his 
account of the River Amazon, written many 
years ago, speaks of a people that had no word 
to express numbers higher than three. Go- 
guet, in his “Origin of Laws, Arts, and 
Sciences,” expressed doubts as to the correct- 
ness of this statement. ‘‘ For that there are 
men who cannot count at least up to ten,” he 
says, ‘‘and assemble as many units as they 
have fingers, appears to me absolutely incon- 
ceivable.” 

But later researches have shown that what 
the old Frenchman could not believe, is true, 
after all. According to Lichtenstein, the 
Bushmen could not count beyond two. The 
Cape Yorkers of Australia count as follows: 
One, metat; two, naes; three, naes-netat ; 
four, maes-naes; five, maes-naes-netat; six, 
naes-naes-naes. So we see that they have no 
word for any number higher than two; and 
no Australian, we are told, can go beyond 
four; their name for five simply implies a 
large number. 

Galton, in his ‘‘Tropical South Africa,” 


tells us that the Dammaras use no term be- 
yond three. When they wish to express four, 
they take to the fingers. Yet they seldom 
lose oxen. They discover the absence of one, 
not by counting, but by missing a face that 
they know. When they are selling sheep, 
each one must be paid for separately. If one 
sheep is worth two sticks of tobacco, it will 
not do to give four sticks, and take two sheep. 
When this has been tried, a Dammara has been 
known to put two of the sticks apart, and take 
a sight over them at one of the sheep he was 
about to sell. Having satisfied himself that 
this one was honestly paid for, and finding, 
to his surprise, that just two sticks remained 
in hand to settle the account for the other 
sheep, he would begin to doubt. There must 
be something wrong, he would think, as it 
came out too even to be correct. He would 
then go back to his first couple of sticks, and 
finally his mind would get hazy and confused; 
he would wander from one sheep to the other, 
and would break off the transaction, until two 
sticks were put into his hand, and one sheep 
driven away; then the other sticks given him, 
and the other sheep driven away. 

When a Dammara’s mind is bent on num- 
ber, he has no room left to think of quantity, 
Thus, a heifer is bought from a man for ten 
sticks of tobacco; his large hands are both 
spread out upon the ground, and a stick is 
placed upon each finger. He gathers up the 
tobacco; pleased with so large a lot, and the 
bargain is struck. You then want to buy a 
second heifer; the same process is gone 
through, but half sticks instead of whole ones 
are placed upon his fingers. He is equally 
well satisfied at the time, though he some- 
times finds out the difference, and complains 
the next day. 

There are, — or were, not long ago. — in the 
streets of New Orleans, people who would sell 
two bananas for five cents, or three for a 
dime; and no amount of argument would 
convince them that they could as well afford 
to sell four for ten cents as two for five. 

Not to be able to count five has been con- 
sidered, in civilized countries, a good test of 





stupidity. The Germans say, ‘“‘ He can scarce 
count five.” The Spaniards say, ‘‘I will tell 











EDITORIAL. 


you how many make five.” 
ing is, — 


The English say- 


** As sure as I’m alive, 

I know how many beans make five.” 
A Siamese law court will not take the evidence 
of a witness who cannot count or reckon fig- 
ures up to ten. In Shrewsbury, England, it 
was an ancient custom to consider a person 
of age when he knew how to count up to 
twelve pence. 

But it would hardly be safe to call all equally 
civilized who could count equally high; for 
the Tonga Islanders were found to have na- 
tive numerals up to one hundred thousand, 
while the Greeks, who had a clumsy system 
of notation, were not able, for a long time, to 
express 2 number greater than ten thousand. 

Even the best of us, however, could not 
count very high, if numbers were not divided 
into periods. This kind of division is alike 
common to civilized and uncivilized. For ex- 
ample, the Tamanacs of the Orinoco say, ‘“‘ A 
whole hand,” for five; ‘‘one to the othe 
hand,” for six; ‘‘both hands,” for ten; ‘‘ one 
to the foot,” for eleven; ‘‘a whole foot,” for 
fifteen; ‘‘ one to the other foot,” for sixteen ; 
‘one Indian,” for twenty; ‘‘one to the hands 
of the other Indian,” for twenty-one; ‘‘ two 
Indians,” for forty; ‘‘three, four, five In- 
dians,” for sixty, eighty, a hundred; and so 
on. In the same manner we count up to ten, 
then up to two tens, three tens, and so forth, 
till we reach a hundred. Our hundred isa 
collection of tens, and our thousand is a col- 
lection of hundreds. If we were obliged to 
count right along, without making the units 
into bundles of tens, and the tens into bun- 
dles of hundreds, and had to use a new word 
for each number, few persons would ever count 
up so high as one thousand. 





EX PEDE HEROULEM. 


EAR the beginning of the presentcentury, 
some bones were found in the quarries 
of Montmartre, near Paris, and were brought 
to the celebrated naturalist Cuvier for exam- 
ination. With his knowledge of the relations 
of bones to each other and to other parts of 
the frame, he was able, with these few bones, 
— such as those of the head, the jaws, some 
of the teeth, and a few vertebra, —to draw 
the outlines of two animals, as he supposed 
them to have been; for there is no living 
creature like them now. Complete skeletons 
of the animals were afterwards discovered, 
and the outlines drawn by Cuvier were found 
to be correct. 
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Cuvier is said almost to have been the 
founder of comparative anatomy ; and so great 
was his skill in this science, that from a few 
bones, sometimes even from one small bone, 
of an unknown animal, he could, it is said, 
make out the construction of the whole frame, 
and the character and habits of the animal. 

Something like Cuvier’s method was thought 
of nearly twenty-five centuries ago. We are 
told by Aulus Gellius, a Roman writer, that 
the. old Greek. philosopher Pythagoras (sixth 
century B. C.) followed the same idea in esti- 
mating the height of Hercules. It was gener- 
ally understood at that time that Hercules used 
the length of his own foot as a measure in laying 
out the Olympic Stadium, or foot-race course, 
and that this stadium measured six hundred 
feet. Now, as stadza, in other parts of Greece, 
made afterwards, were also laid out six hun- 
dred feet in length, though they were much 
shorter than that at Olympia, Pythagoras con- 
cluded that the height of Hercules would bear 
the same proportion to the height of other 
men that the Olympic Stadium bore to other 
stadia.- 

Here our philosopher had not even a bone 
to calculate from. Still, he had one advantage 
over the Frenchman: the skeleton of Hercu- 
les has never been found, and the old Greek 
runs little risk of having his estimated height 
of Hercules — six feet and seven inches — 
compared with the real height. 

This calculation of Pythagoras gave rise to 
the Latin proverb, “Ex pede Herculem” (you 
may judge of Hercules from his foot), meaning 
that we may judge of the whole from a part. 





A LONDON DIREOTORY. 


HIS is the title of a compact little volume, 
which will just fit into the coat pocket 
of the American traveller who goes to Lon- 
don during the present season. Mr. Charles 
E. Pasco, a literary gentleman who has spent 
most of his life in the city whereof he writes, 
is the author, and he was remarkably well 
qualified for the task he undertook. The book 
contains copious directions for the guidance 
of the American tourist, as to where to go, 
how to go, and what the going will cost. If 
we were going to London, we would give ten 
dollars for a copy of the work, if we could not 
buy it for one dollar, which is the regular 
price. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
who will send it, post-paid, to any address on 
receipt of the money. 
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FLAG OF OUR HEROES, 
PATRIOTIC SONG AND CHORUS. 


















































































































Words by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. Music by J. H. Taxwzy. 
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1. Flag of our he-roes who left us their glo-ry,Borne thro’ the battle field’s thunderand flame, 
2. Light ofour firmament,guide of our na-tion,Pride ofher children,and honor’d a-far, 
8. Lord of the u - niverse,shield us and guide us,Trusting thee always,thro’ shadow and sun, 
ral ‘..s 
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Blazon’d in song and il - lumined in sto - ry, Wave o’er us, all, who in - her- it their fame. 
Let the wide beams of the full constella - tion, Scatter each cloud that would darken a star. 
Thou hast u - ni - ted us,who shull divide us, Keep us, O keepus, the ma - ny in one. 





Cuorvus. Con Spirito. 









with our banner bright,Sprinkl’d with starry light,Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 


Up with her banner bright,Sprinkled with starry light,Spread its fairemblems from mountain to shore, 


While thro’ the sounding sky,Lond rings the nation’s cry, Us1ox awp Lingrty! Ons Evermore. 
| 


v 
While thro’ the sounding sky,Loud rings the nation’s cry, UN1on AND Lipsrtr! Owe Evermore. 
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